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" NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——@——— 


TELEGRAM received in London on Friday morning, 
announces a catastrophe which may have a great effect on 
Bastern affairs. The Ministers were assembled on Thursday night 
in the house of Midhat Pasha, when an officer, recently dismissed, 
@iitered the Council-rooin with a revolver, and killed Hussein Avni 
Pasha, the Minister of War, Reschid Pasha, Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and an aide-de-camp, and a servant, who presumably tried 
to arrest him. He also wounded Kaiserli Pasha, Minister of 
Marine. He was arrested, and his crime is attributed to revenge ; 
but no details are known, ard he may be an agent of the Softas, 
whom the Ministry were threatening to curb. 











Europe believes itself—a little prematurely—to be once more 
‘secure of peace. Yesterday week, Mr. Disraeli, in reply to Lord 
Hartington, stated that the Berlin Memorandum had been with- 
drawn; that the new Government of Turkey was not to be un- 
duly pressed ; and that Great Britain had joined the other Powers 
in persuading Servia to remain at peace. This speech, followed 
as it was by a Russian intimation to Belgrade that war must be 
postponed, was understood everywhere to mean that Russia had 
given way before British opposition ; all Stocks rose, and ever 
since Tories haye been hurrahing about the position of England 
in the world, and the wisdom of the present Govern- 
ment. As we have tried to show elsewhere, some energy 
has been manifested, but the wisdom of its direction 
is more than questionable. The Cabinet has not intended to 
protect Turkey, but only to baffle Russia, but the effect of its 
action is to strengthen the hands of the Turks in keeping down 
their Christian subjects. The Government, it is true, is pressing 
the Sultan for reforms; but it knows quite well that reforms 
granted by Turks are intended only to deceive Europe, and 
neither will nor can be carried out. 

The peace supposed to have been secured is far from cer- 
tain. Servia, by the latest accounts, remains armed, though she 
has replied to a Turkish Note, asking explanations of her arma- 
ments, in a conciliatory manner, and has even expressed her 
desire for the “‘ integrity of the Ottoman Empire.” The insur- 
gents in Bosnia, the Herzegovina, and Bulgaria have refused the 
armistice and demand European guarantees, and the Prince of 
Montenegro is believed—though the latest telegrams deny this— 
to be ready for instant action. If Servia has drawn back, his best 
chance has arrived. The Sultan, it must be observed, offered no 
armistice in the way of agreement, but decreed an amnesty to all 
who should submit within six weeks, and a suspension of hostili- 
ties for that time ; and it is understood that, should no submis- 
sion be made, the war will be prosecuted with new vigour, and 


include a demand on Servia and Montenegro to disarm. 


The action of Turkey will, however, depend on the result of 
the silent struggle going on in Constantinople. The European 
party there, headed by Midhat Pasha, has been anxious for some 


Sort of ‘‘ Constitution,” for the grant of controlling powers to the 


Great Divan, and for restrictions on the authority of the Khalif. 
The old Turks, headed till yesterday by Hussein Avni Pasha, 








uncle’s treasure, and unlikely to desire strongly the limitation of 
his own powers. ‘The struggle is not over yet, or nearly over, 
and some curious intrigue seems to be going on about the 
Sultan’s investiture. His visit to the Mosque of Eyoub and the 
girding-on with the sword, which is equivalent to coronation, is 
postponed from day to day. So also is the appearance of the 
‘“‘ Charter,” which will, probably, when it appears, contain nothing 
but some very vague promises of a liberal kind. ‘True represen- 
tation is, of course, impossible in European Turkey, as the first 
vote of the Christian majority would be the extinction of 
Mohammedan rule. 


The debate on the second reading of Lord Sandon’s Ele- 
‘mentary Education Bill commenced on Thursday, with an able 
speech from Mr. Mundella, in favour of direct compulsion. He 
did not think the measure a bold or a simple one. With the 
exception of the Act of 1874, the Labour Acts were doing nothing 
of any value for education; and this Bill was modelled on 
the very measure which, for its inefficiency, the Bill itself 
proposed to repeal,—the Agricultural Children’s Act. The 
mischief of indirect tests was that the minimum requirements 
of the State were taken asthe maximum of what parental duties 
enjoined. Guardians of the poor, too, were a very improper 
executive for such a Bill as this, since the elected Guardians were 
elected under a property qualification, and the ex-officio Guardians 
were very hostile to School Boards. Moreover, the educational 
minimum prescribed was ridiculously small. In Scotland, public 
opinion would scout a man who gave his children five half-years’ 
attendances between the ages of five and ten, and then sent them 
to work. The small State of Massachusetts was spending 
£1,000,000 sterling per annum on education, while the wealthy 
and prosperous United Kingdom spent no more. Why, then, 
should the prospect of a small addition to the rates or the Par- 
liamentary grants scare us from taking measures to supplement 
our very inadequate educational system? Mr. Mundella moved 
that the recommendations of the Factory and Workshop Acts 
Commission—recommendations involving compulsion of a simple 
and direct kind—ought to be embodied in the Bill. 


Mr. Ashley warmly supported Mr. Mundella, but the debate 
was not at any time brilliant. Mr. Ridley (the Oxford Uni- 
versity Commissioner) languidly defended the measure of the 
Government, though he thought there would be no inconsistency 
in their accepting grave amendments from their opponents. 
He did not believe the country was ripe for universal compulsion, 
nor did he think that even School Boards, if made universal, would 
adopt compulsion universally. Lord F. Cavendish quoted Mr. 
Tufnell’s authority against the principle of ‘ labour-passes,” and 
stated that there were still 865 civil parishes without elementary 
schools, and a parent could evade Lord Sandon’s Bill by at once 
migrating to such a parish, and pleading the non-existence of any 
school for his children. A child above ten years of age ought, if well 
employed, to be allowed in every case to go on with his employ- 
ment, and claim the right of only half-time attendance at school. 
Mr. Heygate (M.P. for South Leicestershire) intimated that Lord 
Sandon was to be praised for doing so little towards compulsion, 
and to be blamed for not doing something to secure religious 
instruction; and Mr. Onslow (Guildford) heartily approved of the 
mildness of the measure, and objected to anything like direct 
compulsion. 
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Dr. Playfair, in a very moderate speech, expounded at greater 
length his original objection to the Industrial-School Clauses ; 
and Mr. Birley, the Conservative Member for Manchester, hinted 
that the Bill might be made stronger without danger. The whole 
discussion was unusually “‘ practical,”—that is, petty, a discussion 
on details and not on the principle of the Bill—and when the 
debate was at length adjourned, no man of Cabinet rank on either 
side had spoken, and no representative of the Government had 
uttered a word. Mr. Fawcett commenting sharply on this, Mr. 
Disraeli intimated that the Government wished to gather theimpres- 
sions of the House. And a very neutral set of impressions, little re- 
moved from brilliant ‘‘ flashes of silence,” he must have gathered. 
The Bill was not exactly ‘‘ damned with faint praise,” for the 
faintness of the blame of the Liberals was greatly due to the 
faintness of the praise of the Conservatives, so that the Bill was 
just kept head to wind by the slow revolutions of the opposite 
paddles, and it may so proceed languidly through the House. 


The Commissioners appointed to report on the international 
law affecting the reception of fugitive slaves on board the vessels 
of the Queen, have reported that there is no fixed international 
rule as to the treatment of fugitive slaves by the Commanders of 
ships-of-war. Portugal and Holland would surrender a slave 
taking refuge on one of their ships within the territorial waters of 
a foreign State; Germany and Italy hold a ship-of-war to be a 
floating part of the national territory; and the Italian Govern- 
ment holds that any fugitive slave would be enfranchised 
by touching the deck of an Italian ship-of-war. The United 
States do not give up slaves. Russia and France leave a dis- 
cretion to their officers. The Report,—which we have not yet 
seen in extenso,—appears to lay down no rule of this nature for 
our guidance, but advises that the Commanders of our ships 
should exercise their discretion whether to receive fugitive 
slaves or not; and that usually, in territorial waters, there 
should be some reason beyond the mere desire of the 
slave to escape from slavery, to justify his retention. Sir 
George Campbell dissents, and gives it as his opinion that 
any slave once received on board a ship of the Queen’s should be 
regarded as free, and retained. On the high seas fugitive slaves 
should always, where it is possible, be received and set free. In 
territorial waters, they should not be received, as a general rule, 
without pressing reasons of humanity, but if received, should be 
kept as freemen. ‘The Report is evidently a compromise, and 
is interesting only as stating formally what was pretty well 
known before,—that we may make our own rule, and that how- 
ever favourable it is to the slave, it will not go beyond the 
practice of other great Naval Powers. 


The House, having nothing to do, has been amusing itself with 
another breach-of-privilege case. Mr. Ripley, Member for Brad- 
ford, is so very weak-kneed a Liberal that the Political Committee 
of the Reform Club have invited his consideration to his votes, 
and threatened him with expulsion. Sir W. Fraser, considering 
this a breach of privilege, moved on Monday that Mr. Lewis 
Morris, who signed the letter, should be brought to the Bar of 
the House. The Speaker hinted that the letter was hardly a 
threat to be taken such notice of, but the worthy baronet per- 
sisted, Mr. Ripley made a solemn declaration that he did not care 
for the Political Committee of the Reform Club, and Sir G. Bowyer, 
who had received a similar letter, angrily protested against the dic- 
tation of Whig Whips. Mr. Disraeli, however, had burnt his fingers 
with privilege last year, and so he gently sat upon Sir W. Fraser, 
telling him quite intelligibly that although the Reform Club had 
committed an indiscretion, he was a goose for making a fuss about 
it; and Lord Hartington, though he had no intention of defend- 
ing the Club, said a political club was very useful, and might 
sometimes be compelled to defend the principle of its constitution. 
The Member for Kidderminster, he remarked, seemed inclined 
to imitate Mr. Lewis, who had last year raised a question of 
the kind, from which the House did not emerge with credit. 
After a few snappish words from Mr. Lewis, who objected to 
being Lord Hartington’s ‘‘ butt,” the discussion ended, leaving out- 
siders in doubt whether, if a lady “ cut” a Member in consequence 
of a vote on female suffrage, she would or would not be sum- 
moned tothe Bar. The Members for Kidderminster and London- 
derry should hunt up such cases, and take the sense of the House 
upon them, They would amuse the House and the country, and 
_— a little ridiculous,—what is that, in the path of 
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met at Cincinnati on Wednesday, to choose their candidate for the 
Presidency. There were 756 members, and they adopted a plat. 
form declaring that the United States form a nation, and nota 
league ; that a return to specie payments is advisable; that ca 
city should be the passport to office; that grants of money to 
sectarian schools should be prohibited by the Constitution ; that 
Congress should inquire into the moral and political effect of 
Chinese immigration ; that women’s claims to the suffrage should 
be respectfully considered ; that polygamy ought to be suppressed : 
that the Democratic party is unchanged in its worthless character 
and spirit, and that President Grant has deserved well of the 
people. There was no division, except on the subject of Chinese 
immigration, the clause about this being denounced a8 Contrary to 
the Declaration of Independence. It was, however, retained, by 
a vote of 532 to 215. 


The candidate for the Presidency had not been selected, or 
rather the election had not been reported, in time for our impres- 
sion, Up to Friday morning, it was understood that Mr. Blaj 
who has just had a severe sun-stroke at Washington, had the best 
chances, more than 300 supporting him; next to him comes 
Senator Morton; next, Mr. Bristowe; next, Mr. Conkling; 
next, Mr. Hayes; next, Mr. Hartranft; and last, Mr. Jewell, 
the Postmaster-General. All these candidates have beep 
regularly nominated, but it seems to be understood that if 
all fail, the ‘dark horse” shall be Mr. Washburne, the 
American Minister in Paris, who has just gone home ona 
visit, and is believed to be a man of honesty and vigour. He 
has been free of all the pecuniary scandals of late years, and 
has been absent for eight years, and has, therefore, few enemies, 
Appearances, however, are in favour of Mr. Blaine, as Mr, 
Bristowe is disposed to coalesce with him, and become Vice. 
President, and he is supported by the politicians. The ballots, 
however, often reveal strong secret dislikes. 


The Secretary for War, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, moved the second 
reading of the Oxford University Bill on Monday night, when Mr, 
Lowe attacked the measure, in a curious and not very accurate 
speech. He urged at some length, and with some plausibility, 
that an inquiry into the reforms needed, ought to have pre. 
ceded the appointment of a Commission, but, with little know- 
ledge of the circumstances, maintained that no one reason had 
been given for not being satisfied with things as they are. Then 
he delivered a great panegyric on the ‘‘ idle Fellowships,” as the 
great prizes which draw men to the Universities,—a plea for 
them which we have examined sufficiently elsewhere,—and alleged 
that to transfer revenues from the Colleges to the University was to 
transfer it from the useful and hard-working to useless and lazy 
recipients. What an assertion was this !—“ It was hundreds of 
years since the University of Oxford educated anybody, and there 
was not the slightest chance that, any number of hundreds of 
years hence, it would educate anybody again.” Why, all the 
students of Natural Science,—whom Mr. Lowe usually rates 
even higher than students of language and literature—are educated 
almost exclusively by the University, and without the Museum, 
which belongs to the University, and not to the Colleges, 
could hardy be educated at all. Nor would any good Oxford 
mathematician deny that the distinguished University Professor 
does at least as much for mathematics as the College tutors do, 
and in a higher field of study. Mr. Lowe’s hitting was wm- 
usually wild. 


Even Mr. Lowe’s criticism on the personnel of the Oxford Com- 
mission was exaggerated. Lord Selborne was devoted to the High 
Church, and the only lawyer who ever published a book of hymns. 
Well, he is not so devoted to High-Churchism but that he was 
the most liberal of all the Peers on the Burials question. The 
Right Hon. Mountague Bernard was the editor of a High-Church 
paper,—which Mr. Bernard at once wrote to deny. Sir Henry 
Maine was Lord Salisbury’s ‘‘alter ego,”—we should prefer to 
say, at least in relation to this matter, his better self. Mr. 
Justice Grove would have no time. Lord Redesdale’s great 
forte was obstruction—Dr. Burgon is a “ jocose fanatic”"—and to 
Mr. Ridley alone there is no objection. We have never been 
satisfied with the Commission, but this picture of it is meré 
caricature, with every fault magnified and every excellence 
concealed. 

The debate on the Permissive Bill on Wednesday was not at all 


thorough-going. The usual things were said on both sides about 
the tyranny of the majority, and the rights of the majority, and 








The Convention of the Republican party in the United States 


only Earl Percy, who opposed the Bill, but admitted that he 
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——, something ought to be done to prevent its being the 
of the publican to throw temptation in the way of the 

took any new line in the debate. That sentence of 

ad Percy's hints, we suppose, at selling liquor through agents 
qho are paid fixed salaries, and not by the amount they sell,— 
the only mode, we suppose, in which it can be anything but the 
interest of the vendor to make the buyer buy as much as his 
means would pay for. Sir Wilfrid Lawson was, as usual, amusing. 
He quoted Mr. Disraeli,—calling him a good Radical from the 
inning, and one who would remain so to the end,—to the 
effect that ‘permissive legislation” was the characteristic of a 
free people, and remarked that his (Sir Wilfrid’s) Bill was 
completely on the pattern of the Agricultural Holdings Bill, 
except that he made it permissive to contract yourself into his 
Bill, while Mr. Disraeli made it permissive to contract yourself 
out of his. ‘The present law was not permissive. The only per- 
gons who could sell liquor were the persons licensed by the 
Bench,—and the Bench, said Sir Wilfrid, seemed to some of the 
County Members, like Sir W. Barttelot to be ‘‘a benevolent 
tism, tempered by Mr. Peter Taylor.” Sir Wilfrid was 


defeated by 299 votes against 81,—majority, 218. 


The Winslow Extradition case has ended in the release of 
Winslow, by order of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and the 
United States Government will probably denounce the extradition 
clause of the Ashburton Treaty. It is a remarkable proof of the 
apathy which has come over Parliament, that as yet there has 
been no debate upon the Winslow papers, although a strong party 
in the House must be convinced that the Government have mis- 
interpreted their treaty obligations. Nobody is going to war 
about the lucky forger, and whether justice is done or not, or the 
Government discredited or not, neither party apparently cares one 
straw. If Canada is turned into an Alsatia for American crime, 
that is Canada’s look-out; and if English forgers live secure and 
contented in the United States, so much the worse for the bankers. 
As to discussing such matters, the House, with weekly debates 
on breaches of privilege, has not the time for anything so tiresome. 


Lord Elcho, on Tuesday, moved two resolutions in favour of 
dealing with the government of London immediately, and by a 
scheme which should unite the whole Metropolis. His main 
arguments were the defects in the supply of gas and water and 
in the management of the streets, and the waste involved in the 
multiplication of officials. Mr. Lowe supported him, in a speech 
which was, curiously enough, in favour of democracy, he con- 
tending that the 3,600,000 inhabitants of London were “ trampled 
on in the most ignominious manner, because they had no organi- 
ation through which to assert their rights.” They ought 
to have some one at their head to advise in case of trouble or 
danger, and to control gas companies who gave them worse gas 
every year, and water companies who made them drink the sewage 
of a miflion of other people. Mr. Cross quite admitted that neither 
the gas, water, nor sewage system was perfect, but doubted whether 
London was really a town or a province covered with houses ; 
questioned whether any one had local experience of the whole 
of it; felt afraid of making the government of London 
political; quoted the opinion of a Committee, which had re- 
ported that a government of London would not be a municipality 
in the ordinary sense ; and declined, on the part of Government, 
to promise any Bill. As we have pointed out elsewhere, the 
demand for this great change is as yet so feeble, and the risks 
involved in any change are so great, that no Government or 
Member unprovided with a definite plan capable of being con- 
sidered ought to propose it. If Lord Elcho wants to do real good, 
let him compel the City to do some more work for its money, by 
including within its boundaries a good heavy slice of East London. 
When it had digested that, it would be time to go a little further. 


Mr. Dixon, Member for Birmingham, announces that he is 
about to retire, and Mr. Chamberlain, the Mayor, has been 
formally accepted as candidate by the Liberal Association, and 
will probably be returned unopposed. We are not very likely to 
approve Mr. Chamberlain’s action in the House of Commons, as 
he is the strongest upholder of the secularist policy in regard to 
education, but he ought to be an acquisition to Parliament. He 
can express with great force and clearness the opinion of 
advanced Radicals, he is not afraid of large plans, and 
he has shown in his three years’ Mayoralty very consider- 
able administrative skill His entire self - confidence will 
be restrained by the influence of the House, his indecorous 
Plainness of speech is sure to tone down, and he is totally with- 








out that disposition to wishy-washy platitudes which weakens 
the speeches of most members of his school. We congratulate 
Birmingham on finding another Member who will be, at all events, 
a distinctive, if not also a distinguished, figure in the House. 





The National Zeitung states definitely that negotiations are in 
progress for the cession of Heligoland to Germany. The state- 
ment has not the slightest foundation, the subject never having 
been mooted ; but it has excited some apprehension in the little 
island, where the inhabitants do not want to be governed to 
death, or made liable to the naval conscription, or be taxed for 
the support of the German Empire, as well as their own Govern- 
ment, They are very good friends to Great Britain, and quite 
aware that Germany would not restore the only thing that could 
compensate them for the transfer—the gaming-table, that paid all 
taxes. 


The Lord Mayor on Saturday entertained the Royal Academy 
and other “ representatives of Art” at dinner at the Mansion 
House, and made a delicious speech. The other day, he said, 
Queen Victoria had honoured Science by opening the collection 
of scientific appliances at South Kensington, and on Saturday he 
told his guests that the City fostered Art by giving great prices 
for its productions. ‘In thus speaking of the power of wealth, 
he did not for one moment intend to detract from the power of 
genius, but he knew how important it was that genius should be in 
comfortable circumstances, in order to realise the great dreams with 
which its mind might be inspired.” There spoke the typical Lord 
Mayor,—the supreme flos and outcome of the City system 
of thought. Alderman Cotton has risen to the conception that 
genius has value, or even power, but then it must be “ genius 
in comfortable circumstance.” The divinus afflatus is impossible 
except to a man with a good balance. That Rogers can benefit 
the world is conceivable, for was he not banker, as well as poet ? 
but that Burns should, is incredible to a Lord Mayor who evi- 
dently thinks that if he could but catch a great painter in poverty, 
feed him with turtle, and solace him with Consols, he should be 
able to bring out his loftiest capacity. 


To-morrow is Hospital Sunday, and we trust that it may result 
in a liberal subscription for those most useful of all London Charities. 
At the same time, we would strongly recommend the Medical profes- 
sion, if they wish for the display of the same sort of confidence in 
them in another year, not to persevere in the policy of passionate 
opposition to Lord Carnarvon’s Vivisection Bill to which the de- 
putation of Thursday, received by Lord Carnarvon at the Colonial 
Office, gave expression. It is certain that in one case at least some of 
the general funds of a hospital have been applied in subvention of 
the medical school attached to it, and while vivisection is, as it 
certainly is, practised in these medical schools, the public will not 
be satisfied, without such guarantees as Lord Carnarvon’s Bill con- 
tains that these vivisections are guarded against all abuse. We 
sincerely regret the violent tone taken by the deputation of 
Thursday. It is about as wise to say that the restrictions recom- 
mended in Lord Carnarvon’s Bill rank the medical men with 
criminals, as that the restrictions of the various Factory Acts rank 
factory-owners with criminals. All that is implied in such restric- 
tions is that there are helpless creatures in danger of suffering, 
whose interests require public protection, because those interests 
are not identical with the interests pursued by those who may be 
the cause or occasion of their suffering. This excess of anger 
against reasonable securities which men conscious of a dominant 
humanity should rather welcome than resist, will only excite the 
suspicion of the public. Lord Carnarvon was courtesy itself, but 
held out no hope of yielding any substantial security for humane 
treatment. 





The movement against the practice of Vivisection is by no means 
limited to England. The Pennsylvania Society for Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals send us the history of their Bill “‘ For the 
Prevention of Cruel and Unnecessary Experiments upon Animals,” 
which was introduced into the Senate on February 23rd of the 
current year, and eventually lost at the third reading (in conse- 
quence of the opposition of the College of Physicians) by a 
majority of twenty-five to fifteen. The Society, we learn, highly 
approves of Lord Carnarvon’s Bill now before the British 
Parliament, though they are of opinion that its provisions are 
scarcely sufficiently stringent. We trust they will succeed as 
they desire in passing a similar measure in Pennsylvania, extending 
the exemption clause to horses, asses, and mules. 


Consols were on Friday 94§ to 944. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—@——— 


BRITISH POLICY IN THE EAST. 


H™ MAJESTY’S Government has exhibited considerable 
skill and some courage in supporting the wrong cause. 
We presume that, at some time or other, perhaps after the 
next General Election, Mr. Disraeli and Lord Derby will con- 
descend to offer to Parliament some outline of the policy they 
have pursued during the past six weeks; but pending any 
revelations they may make, we believe that to be an accurate 
summary of the present position. Three weeks ago every- 
thing was ready, as everything is ready now, for an insur- 
rection throughout European Turkey, an insurrection intended 
to terminate the direct rule of the iniquitous Government at 
Constantinople,—a government which was then, on the whole, 
worse than that of King Bomba in Naples, because its officials 
were more ubiquitous, and its agents, though less cruel in 
intention, more destructive and barbarous in fact. The 
British Government, however, aware that the alliance of the 
three Imperial Powers was more or less unreal, and suspecting 
that Russia hoped to take a selfish advantage of the com- 
motion—a suspicion probably well-founded—signified in some 
intelligible manner that they were opposed to the plan, and 
might in certain contingencies use force to resist Russian 
designs. At the same time, they intimated at Constantinople, 
of course in the least official manner, that they had no opposi- 
tion to offer to a change in the Administration; and they made 
in Paris, Berlin, and Vienna representations, of which nothing 
whatever is yet known, but which had the effect of making 
the French and Austrian, and perhaps the German, Govern- 
ments believe that adhesion to Russian plans was no longer 
necessary or expedient. The Emperor Alexander, therefore, 
always opposed to decisive courses, agitated by the revolution in 
Constantinople, and astonished at what he obviously believed to 
be the determined attitude of Great Britain, receded, and 
signified to the Serbs in Belgrade and Cettigne that the 
revolution must wait. Consequently there is “ peace,” and a 
thunder of congratulations from all men greatly interested in 
the price of stocks. 

So far the action of the British Government, though pre- 
mature, for it had much better have thwarted Russia after 
the insurrection had broken out, was not at variance with the 
feeling of the people of this country. They are sick of being 
considered dead, and were so delighted with the surprise of 
the Continent, and with the weight at once attached to English 
opinion, that they hardly cared to inquire on whose behalf all 
this energy had been displayed. They believed, moreover, 
that a blow had been administered to Russia, and Russia, with 
her hectoring defiance of the Treaty of Paris, and her bad 
faith, or what they believe to be bad faith, in Central Asia, 
has excited in this country a resentment which will have per- 
haps lasting political consequences, if only because it paralyses 
those who hoped that Russia and Britain might one day come 
to an amicable arrangement regarding Asia. The people, 
therefore, were satisfied, and did not perceive that the Govern- 
ment had once more embarked the country in the old Palmer- 
stonian policy, which in him was honest, but in them is 
contrary to knowledge,—the protection of the Turkish caste 
against the Christian population of European Turkey. Not 
satisfied with resisting the designs of Russia, the Government 
proceeded to restrain the Servians, and actually joined in a 
“remonstrance” to the Government of Belgrade so “energetic,” 
that the Servian leaders were convinced that England was 
against them, and feeling themselves isolated, hesitated, and at 
last returned to a menacing question from Constantinople, a 
reply which, even among diplomatic documents, is a prodigy 
of disingenuousness. They have not disarmed, but they are, 
forsooth! most anxious for “the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire,” which they would destroy if they saw a chance, 
at the cost of half their youth capable of bearing arms. 
Of course, the Turks are exultant, and “ most grateful to 
Great Britain,” and inclined to demand acts of humiliation 
from Servia, and ready to grant amnesties or armistices, or 
anything else which will induce the Serbs of Bosnia, the 
Herzegovina, and Bulgaria to submit, and confide themselves 
to the mercies of the dominant caste. Of course, they believe 
that England will always protect them, and are most friendly 
to English influence, and cheer the wife of the British Am- 
bassador as she passes through the streets, as if she were not 
an Infidel and a foreigner. 

And the Turks are quite right, Throughout the whole 








a, 
action of the British Government there is no trace of a belief 
that the Insurgents are in the right, at least as much in the 
right as ever the Italians were; that they are oppressed bya 
small minority of an inferior civilisation, or that they haye a 
moral claim to shake off Turkish tyranny, if they can. The 
British Government proposes nothing which even tends to 
secure their just demands, except “reforms” in the interna} 
administration of Turkey itself, which have been granted twice 
before on paper, which the Government of Constantinople haye 
not either the power or the will to carry out, and which, if 
carried out, would not remove the grand grievance of Euro 
Turkey,—the ascendency within it of the least civilised, least 
progressive, and least merciful of its many castes. They have not 
been fighting for Turks, but have simply done their uttermost to 
make men who were beginning to be free again submissive, to re. 
place the immense majority under the rule of a comparatively smal] 
minority, who regard their subjects as creatures who, if governed 
as leniently as animals, obtain more justice than the Divine 
revelation ever intended they should receive. Every step in their 
policy has tended to make the Turks of Constantinople more 
vigorous, less fettered, more convinced that, do what they will, 
let them desolate provinces, or destroy communities, or re. 
pudiate debts, the jealousies of Europe will always prevent 
them from coming to serious harm. They have revived the 
Turkish spirit, and what Turks in spirits are the Christian 
populations of Turkey know only too well,—know as well, at 
least, as the Foreign Office does, when it allows it to be under. 
stood by its agents that reports on Turkish outrages must not 
be too hostile—even when the hostility consists merely in the 
facts, and does not exist in the reporter’s mind—to the domi- 
nant caste. That the British Government cares nothing for the 
Turks, we are heartily willing to allow, but their indifference 
to Turks only makes the immorality of their policy more glaring. 
Lord Palmerston really believed, in spite of evidence, that the 
Turks were the most honest, truthful, and competent 
race in European Turkey; that their oppressiveness was 
not inherent in their nature, but resulted from de 
fects in their administrative system; and that they 
would speedily, if only set free from Russian menaces, 
enter the European family, as a people capable of progres. 
sive civilisation. So thinking, he was right in defending 
Turkey, but this Government is not under his delusions, and 
in aiding the Turks against the Christians knows well that it 
is aiding a Government which, from its essential nature, and 
independently alike of the character of the Sultan, or of the 
form he may give his Council, can rule only by oppression and 
slaughter. 

But what, then, would we have had the Government do? 
We would have had it do precisely what it has done, with this 
rider, openly and seriously added,—that it had no intention 
whatever of interfering between the Porte and its subjects, 
that it would prevent the Russian Government from claiming 
any part of European Turkey, but that if Servia, or Monte- 
negro, or the insurgent provinces, by their own efforts, 
and the efforts of such sympathisers as the English were to 
Garibaldi, could overturn the Sultanet, and set up free States 
in its stead, they would have no resistance whatever to dread 
from the people of this country, whose sympathies are with 
freedom, while their direct interests are confined to Egypt. If 
the Turks could of their own strength beat down their oppo- 
nents, well ; they have, at all events, a historic claim to do so. 
If, on the other hand, the Christians could beat down the Turks 
and make the Provinces free ; better still, they would be enfran- 
chising a magnificent division of Europe, they would be releasing 
themselves from their dependence on Russia, a dependence arising 
solely from their despair of other aid ; and they would be forming 
States with which, touching the sea as they all must do, Britain 
could form a hearty and effective alliance in the East, an alliance 
ten times as valuable as any conceivable alliance with Turkey, or 
the Turks. Turkey, enslaved as it is, is merely, as wesee from the 
conduct of Servia, a dependency of Russia ; but Turkey enfran- 
chised under Prince Nikita as head of a confederation of Christian 
States, would be the most effective ally this country could obtain 
in the Black Sea, in the Levant, in Egypt, in every division of the 
East in which we have serious or vital interests to defend, an 
ally needing what we have in profusion—money and arms— 
and possessing what we have not,—an endless recruiting- 
ground of Christian soldiers. The insurrection which, but for 
Lord Derby, would by this time have broken out, tended to 
secure this result; and in impeding or preventing it, Lord 
Derby has sacrificed the alliance of the people who, whatever 
he may do, must ultimately rule Turkey in Europe,—that is to 
say, has endangered our whole future in the East, He has 
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we dare say, with a sincere idea of keeping the| All the clauses in which provision is made for enforcing 


, but peace obtained on such terms and with such results| education in districts which are not willing to enforce it 


is worse by many 
tion from the pas 
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degrees than war. He has, to use anillustra-|on themselves are, by Lord Sandon’s deliberate design 
+ which our readers will understand, kept the | of course, half-hearted provisions. He admitted that he did 
lling Piedmont that she could not be permitted to/ not want to employ compulsion in any locality where the 
id insurrection in Italy, and that Vienna, if properly conciliated | people are not disposed for compulsion, and as a natural con- 
and released from foreign hostility, would grant endurable re- | sequence, everything which savours of direct compulsion is 


forms. The result probably will be that Vienna will hear | hesitating, inefficient, and ambiguous. His indirect compulsion 


no reason, or to quit metaphor, that Murad, believing in 


is a bad expedient, which has failed already in the Act which 


Lord Derby’s support, will order his wild hordes to enter | this Bill proposes to repeal. The power given in the ultimate 


Servia and Montenegro, so making war inevitable. And 


resort to the Guardians of the poor to send troublesome truants 


lishmen are delighted with the revived energy of their | to industrial schools, is not only obviously meant to be con- 


foreign policy ! 





THE DEBATE ON LORD SANDON’S BILL. 


HURSDAY night’s debate shows what might fairly have 
been anticipated,—that the feeling in the House of Com- 
mons towards Lord Sandon’s Bill is a lukewarm feeling. The 
pular men, like Mr. Mundella, think it a milk-and-water 
affair, intended to stay the appetite for a more adequate measure, 
rather than to do what a more adequate measure would attempt. 
The Moderates of the front Opposition bench are very much 
of the same mind, but they are heartily grateful to Lord 
Sandon for not yielding to the cry of the Denominationalists, 
on the one hand, and for giving a new pledge that the policy 
of compulsion is—one day, at least—to be completed, on the 
other hand. The Conservatives, again, are not, and cannot be 
expected to be, enthusiastic. The Conservatives of the great 
cities, like Mr. Hugh Birley, are very ready to admit that more 
might have been done, even in the way of compulsion, and 
hint the feebleness of the new remedies suggested in polite 
but perfectly plain terms. On the other hand, the Tories, 
who wanted all sorts of new stringency in relation to the pro- 
visions for religious teaching, are openly dissatisfied because 
the Government is so thoroughly Laodicean in its Con- 
servatism. And on the whole, the gratitude of the Con- 
servative benches is for the weakness of the Bill in what 
it does propose, while their regrets are for the strong pro- 
visions which the Government have carefully omitted. Thus 
we have a universally lukewarm House, the Liberals recog- 
nising the moderation of the Government in refusing to satisfy 
any one of the more characteristic Tory aspirations, and 
the Tories recognising the moderation of the Government in 
refusing to satisfy any one of the more characteristic Liberal 
aspirations. Each party perceives a certain amiable weakness 
in the Bill, but is too grateful for the weakness to alienate the 
amiability. Thus the Bill seems to be an excellent imitation of 
the Agricultural Holdings Act, in the region of Education. An 
educational district may contract itself into the Bill, if it 
pleases, as Sir Wilfrid Lawson proposes that a parish may 
contract itself into his Permissive Bill if it pleases; and per- 
mission to do that is, perhaps, better than permission to con- 
tract oneself out of an Act of Parliament, because once inside this 
measure at least, there seems to be no open-sesame for getting 
out again. But with that distinction in favour of this Bill, a 
better pendant for the Agricultural Holdings Act could not have 
been conceived. Amiable, complicated, and weak,—such are 
the adjectives which appear to describe the opinion of the 
House on both sides in relation to Lord Sandon’s measure. 

The one good point of the Bill, which may, and perhaps 
will, save it from destruction, is the power it gives to a 
borough Council and the ratepayers of a rural parish to adopt 
bye-laws compelling the attendance of children at school. 
There can be no doubt that this, the sixth clause of the Bill, is 
really good. It will enable a great many new districts to adopt the 
compulsory principle without troubling themselves with the elec- 
tion of a School Board, and however reluctant Boards of Guar- 
dians may be to enforce education, they will have no choice under 
such a provision as this, except to appoint a truant-officer, whose 
duty it will be to look after the truant children, and get them 
to school. This is the one saving element of the Bill, and if 


fined to troublesome truants, who will chiefly be boys, and 
not very young boys, but is in itself a very objectionable 
kind of power, which will probably hurt the Industrial 
Schools a great deal more than it will benefit the neglected 
children sent there. To introduce a floating element into these 
schools will, say all the managers with one voice, ruin 
the discipline of these schools. Yet to keep these neglected 
children for any time in Industrial Schools at a cost of five 
shillings a week a head is obviously impossible, even if Boards of 
Guardians were the persons to incur such an expense. But if the 
ultimate direct compulsion is of an impracticable and visionary 
kind, the immediate indirect compulsion will be even more 
mischievous. It mulcts the parents, no doubt, by depriving 
them of their child’s earnings, for the fault of the parents, and 
so far is more just. But unfortunately, it not only mulcts the 
parents for their own fault, but gravely injures the child too. 
To prohibit boys between ten and fourteen from going to 
work,—and of course, they won’t go to work, if they 
are to earn nothing by it,—till they can produce the 
requisite educational certificate, is to put them back in 
life altogether, to prevent their serving an apprenticeship to 
labour at the right age, and in all cases where school does not 
and cannot take up the whole of the boys’ available time, to 
inflict on them a very serious injury for the sins of their 
parents. Another fault in this indirect-compulsion system is 
the small number of attendances which the new Code proposes 
to count as the full complement of a year. Two hundred and 
fifty are a half-year’s complement rather than a year’s, and 
though five full years’ attendance at school between five and ten 
years of age might suffice to impart a minimum of education to 
the children of the labourer, five years of half-time attendances 
will certainly not be adequate for the same purpose. If 
the attendance is to be of the half-time kind, some of it should 
run on into the years beyond ten years of age, and not stop so 
early. 

There is another great blot on the Bill, to which Mr. 
Forster drew attention on the night of Lord Sandon’s first 
statement,—the proposal to create “poor” districts in 
which the schools shall receive as a Parliamentary grant 
double the amount of what is derived from voluntary con- 
tributions, instead of only an equal amount. This, or some- 
thing like it in principle, has been proposed again and again, 
and rejected, because the Department saw clearly what it 
would lead to,—a constant assault on any limit drawn, a 
constant effort in the districts nearest in poverty to the dividing- 

line, to bring themselves within the limits of the more lavish 

grant. The opposition to this section of the Bill on Thursday 

night was very emphatic, and we can hardly think that unless 

it is absolutely needful to soothe the disappointed feelings of 

expectant Conservatives, Lord Sandon will be at all sorry to 

yield to the pressure which the Liberals will certainly put 

upon him to abandon this part of his measure. 

On the whole, we should like the measure better, and think 

it more useful, if it were all but limited to the Sixth Clause, 

which gives power to a Borough Council or to the rate- 

payers of a parish to require the adoption of compulsory 

bye-laws without electing a School Board. That, at all 

events, so far as it goes, would be a definite and tangible 

gain. It would probably bring some 300,000 fresh children 

under the influence of compulsory bye-laws in a year or 

two, and there would be no set-off of loss against that 








adopted, will no doubt extend compulsion to a considerable 
and a fresh section of the people of England. Possibly a 
quarter of that part of the population who, as yet, are 
not under educational compulsion, will be brought under it 
by this provision, for there are a great many districts 
quite ripe for voluntary subjection to the educational 
yoke. Still, even when this provision has worked as far as it 
will work, there will in all probability be some three-eighths 
of the population of England and Wales outside the reach of 
compulsion; and so far as we see, there is no provision left in 


gain. If this were the whole Bill, the whole Bill would be a 
step in advance. But what is meant to lead up to and sup- 
plement this provision, in Lord Sandon’s very well-intentioned 
measure, seems to us to be mostly of an exceedingly doubtful, 
and some of it of a dangerous kind. And it is quite clear that 
a simple extension of the compulsory principle, within a given 
time, to the whole country, such as Mr. Forster proposes, would 
be vastly preferable to Lord Sandon’s string of weak, com- 
plicated, and by no means exclusively beneficial, indirect 





the Bill which is in any way well adapted to sweep them in, 


guarantees. 
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MR. LOWE ON THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY BILL. 

T is difficult to differ more widely with a man of knowledge 
I and ability than we differ from Mr. Lowe, in relation to 
the principles which are needed for the efficient working-out 
of the Oxford University Bill. We can agree, indeed, to some 
extent, with the personal criticism he passed upon the constitu- 
tion of the Commission, though not with his depreciation of Sir 
Henry Maine. It is quite possible that, in relation to India, Sir 
Henry Maine may be Lord Salisbury’s ‘ alter ego,’ but it does not 
in the least follow that the ‘ alter ego ’ is not the more original 
ego of the two, and that the mind which is superior in general 
grasp and in speculative force, has not had, even in relation 
to the affairs of India, its full proportionate weight in 
determining the volitions of the primary ego to which 
Sir Henry Maine stands in the relation of assessor. And 
assuredly we do not suppose that in the redistribution of the 
endowments of the Oxford Colleges, Sir Henry Maine, so far 
as he gives his mind to the subject at all, is in the least likely 
to take his instructions from Lord Salisbury. For the rest, no 
doubt, the Commission is rather too ecclesiastically biassed, 
though no man showed more statesmanlike Liberalism-in rela- 
tion to the Burials’ question than Lord Selborne ; and of course, 
as we insisted strongly months ago, the appointment of the Dean 
of OChichester,—who has been rather remarkable lately at 
Oxford for the somewhat heavy artillery of his laborious 
humour, which was, we suppose, what prompted Mr. Lowe to 
call him a “ jocose fanatic,”—was about as big a blunder 
as aman of Lord Salisbury’s capacity ever contrived to 
commit, Still, when we have so far assented to the general 
criticism of Mr. Lowe on the personnel of the Commission, and 
also to the condemnation he passes on lodging power so utterly 
undefined in persons whose views are so undefined, we can agree 
with him no farther. We donot hold with him that the experi- 
ment of 1854, satisfactory as, in some respects, it has been,is now 
working so satisfactorily that it should be let alone. We do 
not agree with him at all that the “idle Fellowships,” as they 
have been called, great prizes as they are, are really the prizes 
which attract any considerable number of men to the Univer- 
sities; we do not agree with him that the University 
of Oxford, as distinguished from the Colleges, is teaching 
young men nothing, and still less that there is nothing 
further which it could do for them which the Colleges could 
not do; and we do not agree with him that the endowment of 
Professorships, or the endowment of Research, must be the en- 
dowment of “ laziness and ignorance.” It is hardly possible to 
set down, as it seems to us, a larger number of mistaken obser- 
vations and mistaken criticisms on Oxford, than are contained 
in Mr, Lowe’s speech. 

In the first place,—is the new system at Oxford working so 
well as Mr. Lowe maintains? The Rector of Lincoln, one of 
the acutest and best judges of Oxford life, and one of the 
most genuine scholars of his age, says “No.” And Professor 
Bonamy Price, one of the ablest and most scientific teachers 
of his time, says “No” too, and says it still more emphati- 
cally. They both agree that if we compare the Oxford of to-day 
with the Oxford of thirty years ago, we shall see this difference : 
—now, no doubt, a larger number of men get themselves or 
are got through the schools, and in passing the schools 
are compelled to show a much wider superficial acquaint- 
ance with a variety of subjects than ever they were then; 
they can give some account of Spinoza and Kant and Schelling 
and Hegel, as well as Aristotle ; of Mill and Bain and Herbert 
Spencer, as well as Butler; of Trendelenburg and Mansel and 
Hamilton, as well as Aldrich or Whately. But where now is 
the reality of mind which then divided the University into 
eager philosophical parties, intent on working out their prin- 
ciples in their lives? Where is the intellectual influence which 
men like Newman and Arnold and Whately wielded then ? 
Where is the nexus between the higher intellectual influences 
of the place and the Undergraduate studies? The com- 
plaint is universal that a good tutor must be young, must 
be just out of the schools himself, in order to be a fitting 
“coach” for the undergraduate who is going into the schools. 
The older men, it is asserted, lose the happy art of solving 
the difficult problem—how to get the largest possible 
surface and show of knowledge out of the very limited period 
allowed for preparation. Tutors are at their best at twenty- 
five or twenty-six, and before they are thirty-five are quite 
sure to be on the semi-retired list; or if they are able and 
ambitious men, to be off to some other career. In a word, 


the bounty-system on attainments, which Mr. Lowe thinks so 
admirable,—a sort of ‘ payment by results’ in excelsis,—is 





thought by Mr. Mark Pattison, in the admirable introd 
essay of the volume on the “Endowment of Research,” to be 
eating away the very life of the University, as Universities 
ought to be,—namely, institutions intended to excite 
gratify the passion for the larger kind of knowledge. At aij 
events it is certain that there is not now the same close con- 
nection between the larger ideas of the foremost men and the 
tutorial teaching of the Colleges, as there used to be, ang 
that the schools have no longer the same vital relation 
to the original investigation of maturer thinkers, 
no doubt this is greatly due to the early removal of the 
best men from the University for the purpose of pursuing 
the practical career which leads to the greater positions of 
life. Great clerical positions are no longer open to Univergj 
scholars as such, and great University positions there are fey, 
There ought to be more, and those who hold them ought to 
exercise a more direct influence over the Examining system of 
the University. Lord Salisbury’s Bill sins not in proposing tog 
much in this direction, but in proposing it vaguely, and leaving 
far too much to the discretion of the Commissioners. If the 
University Professors were placed in altogether higher positions, 
and constituted into the highest class of teachers,—if each of 
them (instead of the Proctors, who are always young men) were 
associated with the Vice-Chancellor in selecting the Examj- 
ners for the schools,—if the range of study, especially in 
philosophy, were contracted, and the old thorough drilling in 
special books were reverted to; if one or two great schools of 
original research were founded,—All Souls, for instance, seems 
meant for such a school, since it has always aimed at some- 
thing beyond the mere drilling of boys, but has fallen short of 
its aim,—and if the fundsof a good many of the “idle Fellow. 
ships ” were appropriated to the endowment of these higher 
teachers and higher students of scholarship and of science,—then 
we might once more see the larger minds impressing them- 
selves on the University, instead of a gigantic prize-system for 
boys, which ends in teaching them not so much how to observe 
and think, as how to seem to have observed and thought. 
But, says Mr. Lowe, the “idle Fellowships” are the great 
prizes which bring able men to the University, and if you 
seriously diminish their number, you will lose a great part of 
the best element in the University. We do not agree. There can 
be no doubt at all that the scholarships and exhibitions which 
help to keep young men while they are at College are very 
great educational attractions indeed. They are so accessi- 
ble, with common diligence and ability, as to make the 
prospect of getting one a very probable prospect to a man of 
good natural talents, and they no doubt relieve a vast number 
of poor men of a great physical difficulty in extending the 
years of study so long. But it is only the very ablest who, at 
the time they first go to college, can count upon a Fellow 
ship with anything like confidence ; and we do not suppose that 
of every fifty men who enter the Colleges, more than one or 
two look with a confidence amounting to a practical motive 
to the chance of an ultimate Fellowship. These “idle Fellow- 
ships” are not really, to any substantial extent, educational endov- 
ments at all. No doubt they are excellent things in bridging 
the way between the life of study and the life of action for the 
very ablest men, and we should be sorry to see them wholly 
done away with. But the good they do is not by promoting 
education, but by assisting clever and highly-educated men to 
obtain their due influence in practical life. That is an excellent 
end in itself, but it is not properly an educational end. Itis 
not, therefore, one to which the higher educational ends should 
be sacrificed. The greatest of really educational ends is to 
promote the love of pure knowledge and investigation, for its 
own sake, in the minds of those who have any bent in that 
direction. That is an end now comparatively neglected in the 
Universities, yet it is the highest and best justification of 
the existence of Universities. We see all the difficulties 
in the way of securing that endowments devoted t 
original research, and conferred on men who have showl 
their capability to enlarge the sphere of knowledge, shall 
never be wasted,—shall not pamper the idleness and selfishness 
of slothful genius, But after all the danger is avoidable, and 
whether avoidable or not, the highest class of teachers may # 
least be secured a career commensurate with their abilities ; 
not only a career, but a due influence over the guidance of the 
young men’s studies. This is already the case in Oxford m 
Natural Science, and largely the case in Mathematics. With 
deference to Mr. Lowe, nearly all the Law and the Na 
Science taught, all the Divinity taught, and much of the 
Mathematics taught, are taught by University Professors 
eminence, and not in the Colleges. It is in the direction of 
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+o this kind of University influence that we look for 

the good working of Lord Salisbury’s Bill, if it is to work well, 
and not ill. But it should be so amended in Committee as to 
enable the Commission not only to found and endow such 
: cher Chairs as may be needful, but to give the men appointed 
to those Chairs their proper influence in determining the 
examinations for the degrees. If, as we have suggested 
already, the University Professors (instead of the Proctors) 
were associated with the Vice-Chancellor in the choice of the 
Bxaminers, we should soon see examinations better fitted to 
test the grasp of real knowledge, though less fitted to test the 


faculty of display. The real danger of Lord Salisbury’s Bill is 
the vagueness of the aims set before the rather ambiguously- 
minded Commission which he has appointed. 





THE GOOD GOVERNMENT OF LONDON. 


HE debate on Tuesday on the government of London, 
roused by Lord Elcho’s Resolution in favour of a central 
Governing Council, was exceedingly dull. Lord Elcho put all 
the grumblings of West London together in a very good, but 
rather artificial speech, and Mr. Lowe, for once in his life, 
pleaded strongly the cause of democracy; but the debate is 
very nearly unreadable. Sir James Hogg answered Lord Elcho 
like an attorney defending his bill of costs, with a profusion 
of rubbishy details as to engineering and other difficulties, 
and Mr. Cross put in the regular official plea that the work of 
reforming London was very big, and must be undertaken in a 
« practical” way,—that is, by a carefully devised Cabinet 
measure, which everybody knew before. There was no reality 
in the discussion, and therefore no interest, the speakers, Lord 
Elcho included, carefully avoiding the facts which, with all 
men out-of-doors, really dominate the question. The first of 
these facts is that there is no ‘cry,’ either in London or the 
country, for a thorough reform, and the second is that an 
immense minority, possibly a majority, of influential 
Londoners doubt if there ought to be one. As to the 
first fact, nobody, we suppose, who knows the truth will 
seriously dispute our assertion. If Londoners wanted a great 
reform, wanted it as they wanted the purification of the 
Thames, they would have their great reform. There is no 
power in the country which could stand for two Sessions 
against a strong metropolitan feeling about metropolitan 
misgovernment. Everybody is a Londoner, more or less, and 
Peers and Commoners are all of them Londoners par excellence, 
people who live in London seven months in the year, who 
are “poisoned” by its water, “blinded” by its gas, and 
“ruined” by its smoke, and if they thought these evils 
sufficient to justify change, they could carry any change they 
thought advisable, It is nonsense to say they are exempted 
by their wealth from sufferings which the people resent, for the 
“ people ” in London are masters of the situation. They have 
only to march down Pall Mall on a sunshiny afternoon, in a 
way which the Olubs would recognise as indicating strong 
feeling, and the reform of the Government of London would 
instantly become the first political question of the hour. The 
truth is, Londoners whether Peers or proletaires, care very 
little about the matter, not half so much as they do about 
questions apparently of much inferior political importance,—the 
Master and Servants Act, for example, or the Permissive Bill. 
But they ought to care? We are not quite so sure of that. 
The government of London is a question which makes a great 
many “hard-bitten” Liberals very conservative indeed, very 
doubtful whether if they could secure a central government by 
volition, they would shut their lips to secure it. On the 
whole, and with many misgivings, we are inclined to believe 
that the absence of a central or united government is a loss to 
the Metropolis, that it extinguishes municipal ambition, im- 
pedes the growth of municipal feeling, and slightly lowers the 
political capacity of every resident Londoner. We should 
prefer, on the whole, to see London hated and loved as Paris 
18, to find its citizens profess and feel a local patriotism, and 
to elevate the consciousness of dignity of the entire population 
by placing the whole area of the Metropolis under a govern- 
ment closely akin to that of the Three Kingdoms, with a 
central elective Council, and an executive Cabinet closely 
watched by a Cabinet in Opposition. But we cannot 
blind ourselves to the magnitude of the advantages which 
Londoners would risk in trying that great experiment. There 
1s nothing like London in the whole world. Here are three 
millions and a half of people, all crammed together like 
sardines, producing no food, fed by a sort of daily miracle, 
possessing visible and moveable wealth such as the world never 





saw, comprising a proletariat counted by millions, and enclosing 
a criminal class of thirty thousand and a potential criminal class 
of unknown extent, yet coerced by no visible garrison, regu- 
lated by no central authority, held down by no military foree ; 
and they all are fed, and all are safe, and all are, within the 
limits of a most lenient legality, free. Taxes, Royal and 
Municipal, enormous in their aggregate volume, are levied 
without a disturbance, criminals who might fill a corps @armée 
are arrested by unarmed boys, and a rent equal to that of a 
great State is collected, and collected with savage strictness, 
without a functionary more imposing than a bailiff. Order! 
Just try to levy the rates of Shoreditch in the working-quarters 
of Berlin. Freedom! There are fifty public meetings in 
London every month, any one of which would whiten the hair 
of a Continental Prefect, but which Mr. Cross hears of with- 
out attention, or does not hear of at all; and we have 
had “demonstrations” by the dozen, any one of which 
would in Berlin have been escorted by the soldiery, or in Paris 
have presaged a revolution, but which here are barely described 
by the reporters. What other city on earth is there where a 
food-riot or a rent-riot is unknown, while forty thousand people 
can assemble in its most fashionable park to hear a i 
demand from Parliament, amid applause, what every man of 
the forty thousand knows before-hand will be refused? We 
may talk of the gas and water as imperfect, and so they are ; 
but where else can everybody get them for payment, or what 
stops the House of Commons from making both as perfect as 
sanitary reformers care to ask? Is Paris so well watered, or 
Berlin so well supplied with light? Certainly the absence of 
a Municipality does not prevent good water and gas, for that 
body would be coerced by the great “interests” more strin- 
gently than Parliament is, for in Parliament the “interests” 
cannot control the House of Lords. Paving and lighting, and 
the like, might be improved, but where else are they at once 
so good and so universal, and what are paving and lighting, 
compared with social order stringently preserved without the 
bayonet or the sabre? As for taxation, it is bad enough in some 
parishes, and in all its incidence is, perhaps, unscientific, but head 
for head, the taxation of London is not a fourth that of Paris or 
New York ; while, wealth for wealth, it is probably not a sixth, 
and its average positive amount is not 17 per cent, on rental. 
The incidence of the taxation is harsh, but does anybody pro- 
pose, even Lord Elcho or Mr. Lowe, to entrust any Council 
whatever, except the House of Commons, with the correction 
of the incidence of London taxation? We think we see the 
Duke of Westminster’s face, or Lord Overstone’s, or that of 
any Member of Parliament, when informed that a Municipal 
Council, elected practically by manhood suffrage, is in future 
to adjust the taxation of London according to the comparative 
means of the taxpayers. The truth is, that London has 
secured, in a very strange and almost accidental way, the essen- 
tial conditions of good government,—security, freedom, light 
taxation, and the constant attention of the ablest politicians in 
the kingdom, and prudent men will not lightly sanction any 
change which may endanger that condition of affairs. Imagine 
a Municipality with the power of putting on an octroi, and 
London consequently unfed for forty-eight hours! 

We by no means assert or think that a Central Municipality 
of London would of necessity impair its prosperity, or its order- 
liness, or its freedom, but it would be exposed to dangers 
which make it necessary that the new machine should be at 
once very strong, very pliable, and very equably hung. The 
new Government, in the first place, would be visible, which the 
present one is not, and would, therefore, be exposed to the full 
blast of that dissolving criticism under which half our institu- 
tions are withering up, would be catechised in Parliament and 
analysed in the Press till it would, in all human probability, 
be as timid and helpless a body as ever tried to govern what is 
really a great kingdom in itself. Or if it escaped this danger, 
which would be tenfold greater for it than for any provincial 
capital which Parliament has no interest in watching, and 
which is criticised by a Press as little anonymous as that of Paris, 
there would arise another and a greater one. The Municipality of 
London would be the lever of which every agitator, jobber, and 
seeker of public money would try to get control, and it is by 
no means certain that organisations which succeed in Ameriea 
must fall wholly short of their object here. They could not 
succeed so grandly, because they would not own the Judges, 
but they might succeed enough to make London a cesspool of 
municipal corruption. If they were adroit enough to use the 
phrases approved by the philanthropists and physical-scienoe 
men, they could launch the Metropolis on a career of expense 
—for our borrowing power is scarcely tested, much less 
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strained—which might embarrass ten generations, and create 
a body of interests and a wealth of patronage such as it would 
be difficult for Parliament itself to resist, without an exertion 
which would strain or cripple the very principle of municipal 
self-government. We very much doubt whether light taxation 
would have half the attractiveness of liberal expenditure. It 
has not in Birmingham, where the idea that outlay is good 
for trade has undoubtedly facilitated Mr. Chamberlain’s 
wise projects, and where expenditure is limited by a system 
of levying taxes from poor householders as well as rich ones, 
which a Council of London would strain every nerve to abolish 
or to modify. This money might be wisely spent, and no 
doubt much of it would be so spent, but it would be 
lavishly spent, and a great deal of it might stick by the way to 
influential vestrymen’s fingers. They behave tolerably well, 
or even very well, in their parishes—many parishes are admir- 
ably governed—but their temptations would be multiplied 
tenfold, both as to the possible gain and the possible immunity. 
If there is one fact impressed on all observant men by the ex- 
perience of thirty years, it is that the temptation of English- 
speaking men, when not restrained by a strongly knit and 
partly aristocratic society, is pecuniary corruption ; and if there 
is one doubt fostered in the same persons by the same ex- 
perience, it is whether democracy cares to extirpate or correct 
that vice. This would be the grand danger of the reformed 
Municipality, and before it is incurred statesmen ought to be 
convinced both that the improvement to be made is great— 
which we. for our parts, admit—and that the new machine isa 
reasonably perfect one, of which, as yet, we see no proof what- 
ever. Its essence must be a Council, elected by a democracy 
for purposes which do not call out democratic virtues, and be- 
fore it is accepted, we want to see clearly something of the 
checks provided in every other successful constitution. It is 
futile to talk of the success of the Councils in the provincial 
cities, as futile as to quote the Administration of Schwyz as a 
working model for a British Commonwealth. The organisa- 
tion of a village may be perfect without its suiting a great 
State, and there is no town in England where an active 
Councillor cannot see everything with his own eyes in a long 
day’s journeying ; while in London, not only would the journey 
take weeks, but there is no single man living who would know 
his way. 





MR, ALLEN TO THE RESCUE! 


i te Liberation Society will be jubilant this week. There 

has for some time back been a languid tone about their 
little political project. There has been, in the language of the 
City, very little inquiry for “free Churches,” and Disendow- 
ment schemes have been dull and drooping. But this week 
they have gained in one sense a great, though in another sense 
‘a somewhat insignificant, ally,—the Rev. J. B. Allen, M.A., 
late of New College, Oxford, and at present Head Master of the 
Perse Grammar School, Cambridge; and like the celebrated 
mouse which gnawed away the meshes of the lion’s net, Mr. 
Allen may prove to have liberated the Liberation Society from 
that galling mesh of public indifference which has a far more 
depressing effect on the vitality of a political organisation than 
any active hostility orscorn. This week, the Liberation Society 
will probably be tasting that drop of delicious satisfaction which 
an unexpected boon from fortune, especially when it comes by 
the unconscious hand of an enemy, always gives. ‘ Every- 
thing comes to those who know how to wait,” Mr. 
Carvell Williams will be saying to himself, “ even the Rev. J. 
B. Allen, for whom we did not consciously wait, only because 
we never before heard of his existence; but he is none the 
less a benefactor for that. His delightful unconsciousness of 
the part he is playing, the simplicity with which he betrays 
the true caste-feeling of clerical scorn for Dissent, the naiveté 
of his remark that all his colleagues will feel as much relieved 
as he himself by the extrusion of the foreign Wesleyan ele- 
ment from the body of teachers, are of more advantage to us 
than the highest flights of Mr. Bright’s eloquence, or the 
keenest strokes of Mr. John Morley’s wit, more even than the 
hesitating sympathy of such a statesman as Mr. Gladstone. 
Hundreds of subscribers, thousands of pounds added to our 
subscription-list, could not have helped us as much as this 
supercilious disgust for a Dissenter openly evinced by 
Mr. Allen.” Such, we venture to think, if we may 
be permitted to speculate on the secrets of a Secre- 
tary’s breast, will be the meditations of Mr. Carvell 
Williams. And we need hardly say that our own, as 
warm supporters of the Establishment, and yet still warmer 





supporters of social and political equality and justice, have been 
cast in a very different and almost opposite mood. i 
least, is certain, that if there be many such clergymen ag Mr 
Allen,—equally supercilious, equally frank, and equally indif. 
ferent to the danger of turning a Christian clergy into a social 
caste,—no considerations of policy or religion will be able long 
to avert the fall of the Establishment. 

Let us briefly state the facts of the case. Mr, Allen is the 
new Head Master—at least,has been head master for two terms, 
and no longer—of Perse Grammar School, Cambridge. i 
that time, and for some years previously, Mr. Maxwell, a 
Cambridge M.A., and a Johnian, but a Wesleyan, had been 
head master of the Junior School, and previously to the 
separation of the schools had been a master in the undj. 
vided School, discharging his duties to the great satisfaction 
of his previous principal, Mr. Heppenstall. Mr. Heppenstall’s 
testimonial to Mr, Maxwell is as cordial as possible. He wag 
under him for several years, and “during the whole of that 
time,” says Mr. Heppenstall, “I found him a zealous, con. 
scientious, pleasant, and effective helper. He declined to make 
use of the cane, when all the other Masters were allowed to 
use it, and yet he maintained a high standard of discipline, 
and taught his boys to work cheerfully and vigorously. He 
was always popular with the boys, and took part in all their 
amusements and games. His methods of teaching were in. 
teresting and intelligent, securing the attention and arousing 
the activity of his pupils; nor did he fail, as many masters 
do, to overcome the idleness or help the stupidity of the 
weaker boys. On the whole, I have never had a master in 
whom I could place more confidence, or from whose work I 
got more assistance.” He goes on to relate how, when the 
school was divided, he at once saw that the proper work 
for Mr. Maxwell would be to organise the Junior School, and 
with what ability, in his opinion, Mr. Maxwell discharged his 
difficult task. Mr. Heppenstall’s testimonial ends with saying, 
“T shall be glad to hear always of Mr. Maxwell’s success, as 








I feel sure that it will be deserved, by his unflagging zeal, his 
self-denial in school, his thorough devotion to a schoolmaster's 
work, and his thorough, Christian integrity, exhibited in every 
detail of duty.” Such was Mr. Heppenstall’s view ; and Mr. 
Allen, who is evidently a candid man, as well as a supercilious 
clergyman, though on some points he clearly had not been 
satisfied with Mr. Maxwell's methods of teaching, con- 
firms this judgment in his own testimonial :—<He is a 
man,” he writes, “of high-minded and honourable character, 
and unflagging industry and perseverance.” “ He has fre 
quently prepared undergraduates for the University examina- 
tions,” and “one of the University Examiners lately remarked 
to me, in private conversation, on the thoroughness and careful 
preparation exhibited by all the pupils of Mr. Maxwell.” Mr. 
Allen adds that “Mr. Maxwell is a rigid and effective dis- 
ciplinarian,” and that “ he has voluntarily undertaken the task 
of organising and conducting the annual school entertainment, 
consisting of vocal and dramatic performances; while in the 
cricket-field he has always taken a leading part, and done 
much by his energy and perseverance to keep together the 
school Clubs.” Few masters of middle-class schools could 
have received higher testimony, so far as it went. 

No doubt, there was a deficiency, which was kept in the 
shade by Mr. Allen, with more consideration for Mr. Max- 
well’s professional prospects than he was at all able to show 
for his religious disqualifications. Apparently, Mr. Maxwell 
had not taught English well, or else had not caused it to 
be well taught. That is the reason assigned by Dr. Bateson 
why the Governors did not cancel Mr. Allen’s letter of dis- 
missal. Few men educated in the ordinary way to get 4 
University degree at Cambridge or Oxford do learn anything 
of English, and Mr. Maxwell possibly was not an exception. 
But it is clear that in spite of his possible or probable defi- 
ciencies as a teacher of the English language and literature, 
Mr, Allen would not have dismissed him but for his much 
more serious deficiencies in religion and social caste,—or may 
it not have been for his deficiency in that tone of religious 
thought which counts so much more with many clergymen 
in the way of social caste than it does in the way of 
religion? Mr, Allen admits that he has suppressed reasons 
for dismissing Mr. Maxwell,—and we may now assume them 
to have been the English-literature defect to which we have 
just referred. But he avows his most urgent reasons :— 
“Tt will be enough to state one or two. In the first 
place, you were not of my choosing...... The fact of 
your religious creed being different from my own, and from 





that which I wish to see universal among my Masters, would 
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have at once decided me to decline your application ; and 
there are also other reasons which I will not state, unless you 
icularly desire me to do so. Secondly, there is a certain 
difference of social position between yourself and the majority 
of the other members of my staff, which neither you nor 
they would probably desire to alter, but which is a complete 
barrier to the unanimity of sentiment and intercourse which I 
wish to see prevailing among us. I will not dwell upon this 
int further than to mention that all my more important 
colleagues share my views as to the inconvenience of working 
with a fellow-master with whom they do not care to associate 
out of school.” Whereupon, Mr. Maxwell naturally wrote to 
know why his creed was objectionable, and remarked that, 
although he himself was a Wesleyan, there were several pupils, 
sons of Churchmen, boarding in his house. To which the 
great prop of the Liberation Society replied promptly by a 
letter, one sentence in which we expect to see Mr. Carvell 
Williams quoting in every circular of that Society for years to 
come :—“ The number of Churchmen’s sons among your 
boarders is a matter of perfect indifference to me. A Church- 
man myself, I object to a Nonconformist colleague, and no 
considerations could affect my views upon the point ;” “ How 
absolute the knave is,” says Hamlet, of another grave-digger, a 
more jocose, but certainly not a more efficient performer than 
Mr. Allen. Indeed, who could believe in “religious equality,” 
with that saying in his ears ?—remembering that this Perse trust 
is not in any sense a denominational trust, but one administering 
endowments in which all the nation has an interest. Nor is 
Mr. Allen content with the mere religious inferiority of Dissent. 
He harps upon the social inferiority which the religious in- 
feriority implies. Mr. Maxwell’s Wesleyanism disturbs his 
conscience and spiritual feeling, but it disturbs his social tastes 
more, Drawing-rooms are not pleasant with Wesleyan M.A.’s 
inthem. Dissent affects clergymen like Mr. Allen as a dropped 
or superfluous / affects them, and that quite without regard to 
any question of liability to such blunders. It is a vulgarism,a 
jar to refined feelings, like soiled linen or coarse speech. Such 
is the view which Mr. Allen announces of the feelings 
of a clergyman, when administering the organisation of a 
public school for the benefit of a nation which consists of all 
creeds and sects. His line becomes the more remarkable for the 
very reasons which led the Governing Body not to dispute his 
decision. He had better reasons, it seems, for what he did, but 
would not assign them, because these reasons had for him so 
much the larger importance. His feelings as a schoolmaster 
were altogether merged in his feelings as a clergyman whom 
Dissent affected like a bad drain or a grating sound. “ Now 
that the athletic sports are over,” commenced this spirited mani- 
festo of Mr. Allen’s which is destined, we fear, for so wide a 
popularity under the auspices of the Liberation Society, “I have 
leisure to write to you on a subject which I should have men- 
tioned earlier in the holidays, had I not been prevented by 
stress of work.” He could not have devised a better supple- 
ment to the ‘ athletic sports.’ No man with so good a will 
to bowl out Dissent, certainly ever contrived more admirably 
to give it the impulse for which it has been languishing, 
and which, if often repeated, will be likely enough to secure 
for its chief enterprise a brilliant success. Sincerely as we 
believe in the moral, and religious, and political uses of the 
Establishment, we could not withstand the moral effect of any 
very large body of evidence proving, as neatly as Mr. Allen 
has managed to prove, that the Established Church, sometimes 
at least, fosters the spirit of a narrow and un-Christian caste, 
behind the veil of a comprehensive theory and a sober and | 
moderate demeanour. | 
| 
PRIVILEGE DEBATES. | 

- ever the House of Commons should take to presenting 
pieces of plate to Members who have ministered to its | 
enjoyment, the first, the largest, and the costliest testimonial 
will be voted to Sir William Fraser and Mr. Charles Lewis. | 
The Sessions of 1875 and 1876 owe to these eminent politi- | 
cians their solitary and most precious sensations. Last year, 
the thought of seeing the Printers of the 7imes and the Daily 
News at the Bar of the House brought refreshment to many a 
weary spirit; and it is hard to see how Members could have 
got though this week at all, with an Appellate Jurisdiction 
Bill at night and a Poor-Law Amendment Bill at a morn- 
ing sitting, unless Sir William Fraser had stepped in with 
@ little innocent excitement, in the shape of the tempest in 
the Political Committee of the Reform Club. Mr. Lewis was 
unreasonable, when he complained of Lord Hartington’s 
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remark that the question raised by him last Session was one 
from the discussion of which the House did not perhaps 
emerge with any great credit. When people take to playing 
the fool because life is so intolerably dull, they do not expect 
to gain any credit by it. What they want is not credit, but 
fun, and this is precisely what Mr. Lewis provided the House 
with in 1875. He has shown the best intentions in this respect 
for 1876, but adverse circumstances have been too strong for 
him. The adjourned debate on the exclusion of strangers is 
to be his opportunity, but weeks pass away without its renewal 
seeming to come any nearer. We can fancy Mr. Lewis telling 
himself, in moments of despondency, that the subject is shelved 
for the Session, and that the fickle House has forgotten, in its 
welcome of Sir William Fraser, that he has but followed in the 
path traced out by another. Upon this point perhaps Mr. 
Lewis is not far wrong. The Political Committee of the 
Reform Club is as exciting game as the printer of a news- 
paper, with the additional advantage of being safer. A 
quarrel with the Press might be inconvenient, and those who 
supported Mr. Lewis might find themselves left unreported, or 
worse, reported verbatim, with the damning “sic” after each 
peculiar phrase or strange construction. But no harm could 
come of a proposal to bring Mr. Lewis Morris to the Bar of the 
House. Whether it was adopted or rejected, it could only be 
an occasion of pure merriment. Accordingly, the House gave 
the rein to its feelings, and determined to enjoy itself thoroughly. 
Sir William Fraser introduced the subject in the most appropriate 
manner, The letter from the Political Committee to Mr. 
Ripley was read, and Sir William Fraser enlarged upon the 
severe sense of responsibility which impelled him to take the 
matter up. For two centuries, Members of the House of 
Commons had been protected against menace, and here was a 
plain case of menace. A Member of the House had been 
threatened with penal consequences unless he voted in a par- 
ticular way. He must either do violence to his conscience, or 
see himself driven from the congenial society of the Reform 
Club. Was this constitutional, or consistent with that liberty 
which every Member of Parliament had a right to enjoy? It 
is a sad proof of the degeneracy of Parliament, that the 
Speaker should have interposed with a gloss which very much 
weakened the force of Sir William Fraser’s text. Was it 
for the natural guardian of the rights and liberties of the 
Commons to hint that, after all, the menace might not be so 
very much of a menace? It isa breach of Privilege to threaten a 
Member in such a way as to interfere with his freedom of action, 
but the Speaker seemed to think it possible that a man might 
be threatened with expulsion from the Reform Club, and yet 
go on acting much the same as before. If any further evidence 
of this degeneracy is wanted, it may be found in the fact that 
everybody except Sir George Bowyer and Mr, Lewis seemed to 
take the Speaker’s view. Mr. Ripley swears that Mr. Morris’s 
letter never has weighed and never could weigh one atom in 
influencing him in any votes whatever that he might give, and 
the cheers which welcomed this magnanimous declaration may be 
taken as evidence that no Member, except as aforesaid, thinks 
that the prospect of being shut out from the Reform Club would 
weigh with him as regards his votes. After this beautiful ex- 
hibition of independence, there was no more to be said. The 
House, with Mr. Ripley as its fugleman, had been tried in the 
furnace, and had come out all the brighter from the flames. 

Mr. Disraeli is of opinion that the Political Committee of 
the Reform Club committed a great indiscretion. It is very 





difficult to do an unpleasant thing without committing an 
indiscretion. Probably Mr. Lewis Morris thought that he had 
got over the difficulty rather happily when, instead of giving 
Mr. Ripley the choice between resignation and expulsion, 
he merely bade him consider his votes, and be wise. 
After all, the force of a threat lies in the ultimate sanction to 
which it appeals; and if it was indiscreet to hint that if Mr. 
Ripley did not retire from the Club he would be turned out of 
it, it would hardly have been more discreet to tell him so in 
plain words. Mr. Ripley contends that his votes were not 
party votes, and consequently, that though they happened, as 
a matter of fact, to send him into the Conservative lobby, they 
do not make him a Conservative in any sense which is incon- 
sistent with membership of the Reform Club. He may be quite 
right in his account of what he has done, but unfortunately it is 
not his own estimate of his votes, but somebody else’s estimate 
of them, that is the really pertinent consideration. A political 
Club is a collection of people who think that it is pleasant or 
profitable to eat their dinner, drink their afternoon tea, and 
read their newspaper in the company of men of the same 
political opinions with themselves. If it came to be under- 
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stood that a man might cease to hold the same political 
opinions as the other members, and yet remain in the Club, 
there would be no very obvious reason for the continued 
existence of political Clubs. There are men, probably both at 
the Reform and at the Carlton, whom no one would choose as 
associates apart from their politics; and if membership of a 
Conservative or a Liberal Club is no guarantee that a man’s 
opinions are of the same colour as his Club, intending candidates 
may as well look out for some other ground of association. Mr. 
Ripley may plead that his opinions are of a thoroughly Liberal 
hue, and that the particular votes which have offendéd 
the Political Committee related to open questions, on which 
good Liberals may agree to differ. The answer to this 
is, that in the last resort some one must have the right of 
deciding when the rift within the lute is large enough to 
silence the Reform music, and this some one is most naturally 
and conveniently the Political Committee. After all, the matter 
at issue is purely social. The question is not is Mr. Ripley a 
good Liberal, but is he a Liberal of the kind which the other 
members of the Reform Club like to have among them? The 
opinion of the Political Committee on this point is of more 
value than Mr. Ripley’s own opinion, since it is likely to 
represent the view of a larger number of members of 
the Olub. It is no good for Mr. Burke to appeal from the 
new to the old Whigs, if Mr. Burke is an old Whig, 
while those to whom he appeals are new Whigs. He may 
be a better judge of old-Whig principles, but they will be the 
Ketter judges of new-Whig tastes. 

Whether the Political Committee have acted wisely in 
trying to cist out Mr. Ripley is another question. Possibly, in 
the present state of the Liberal party, it would be safer to hold 
that he that is not against us is with us. Scarcely any ques- 
tions of great political importance come up for discussion, and 
on the very few that do present theniselves, even the 
leaders of the Liberal party take different sides. This does 
not seem a favourable moment for constructing a strict party 
Shibboleth, and for falling foul of Mr. Ripley because he 
steadily declines to pronounce it. The circumstance of be- 
longing to a Liberal.club may exercise some degree of in- 
fluence on a man’s opinions, or at least, upon his mode of 
giving them utterance. So long as he has not formally 
abandoned his old allies, or has not been formally rejected by 
them, there is, at least, a chance that he may return to the 
fold ; and since meanwhile, in the present state of parties, a vote, 
more or less, can make no difference to a division, no harm is 
done by a little excess of leniency. But the Reform Club is 
the only judge of the credentials of its members, and the 
Political Committee is for this purpose the Reform Club. 

Idleness and mischief were so closely connected, even before 
Dr. Watts blessed their union, that there is no call to wonder 
that a House of Commons which has nothing else to do 
should take to meddling with things that do not concern it. 
But the spectacle of the Members gathering like so many 
vultures round the carcass of a scandal or a quarrel is not an 
edifying one. Idle talk about the Privilege of Parliament will 
not gain popular respect, unless the Privilege of Parliament is 
invoked on behalf of a House which shows that it is not un- 
worthy of the sanctity with which past generations have in- 
vested it. The temptation to bring all kinds of matters before 
the House of Commons grows stronger every day. There is 
no limit to its powers, except its own sense of the possibility of 
using them to the public advantage ; and this faculty cannot 
be very keenly developed, when men like Sir William Fraser 
and Mr. Lewis are able to claim its attention to such matters 
as the wrongs of Mr. Ripley or Captain Bedford Pim. 








THE REALISTIC DRAMA IN CONSTANTINOPLE. 


[gpa who have carefully studied the daily records of the 

events of this month in Constantinople, records which 
leave nothing to be desired in fullness, though we may desire much 
in the way of authentication, must have been struck with their 
extraordinarily dramatic character. The scenic element in them 
is so strong, the rapidity of the changes so great, the violence of 
the incidents so stunning, that most Englishmen received an im- 
pression of unreality, of a drama going on elsewhere than in real 
life, of personages whose acts must be judged by their effectiveness, 
rather than by any rule, either of morality or politics. They 


could not care, in their amazement, whether Abdul Aziz ought to | 


have been dethroned or not, or executed or not, any more than if 
he had been an actor in a tragedy at the Lyceum, and felt only 





inclined to ask that he should be deposed in a telling way, and | 


i 
executed amid fitting accompaniments of quivering music, lowered 
lights, and wailing women. They were, in their own minds, wateh. 
ing a spectacle, not assisting, however passively, in a grand Euro. 
pean event. That impression of unreality is, however, 
the scene owing its dramatic character not to inventive skill on 
the part of any author, but to the fact that it was actually q 
drama,—a historic event, transacted under the conditions which 
existed when life was dramatic, when kings could be deposed 
suddenly by plots, when armed men disposed of thrones in g 
night, when the personages in a political struggle knew that 
carried their lives in their hands, and must succeed instantly, or sur. 
render themselves to the executioner. The suddenness was 
and the pose of the personages naturally full of emotion, ang 
the violence an indispensable condition of the movement, 
Europe, in its long submission to policemen, and opinion, and 
diplomatists, and other noiseless machinery, has forgotten what 
violence once could effect, till many of the events in Constantinople 
seem shadowy or stagey ; but such events are real enough in the 
East, where life obeys many of the old conditions. Nothing can 
be more theatrical than the account of the summons of the War 
Minister to Murad, in his place of confinement ; the panic-terror of 
the Heir, his renewed confidence as the pistol is handed him, and hig 
short journey to the Ministry at War and toa throne ; butit was all 
real enough to Murad. The announcement might be a trick of his 
uncle’s to betray him into treason, and so justify his death; but 
no, it could not be a trick, for with the pistol he could kill himself 
or Hussein Avni, and thus produce precisely the popular sensation 
which, if his uncle were only plotting, would have been most care- 
fully avoided, and so he ventured to go on, glancing on each side to 
discover the possible ambush, as an actor would glance on the 
stage, to reveal to the audience that he was still not reassured, 
Even this drama, however, with its wonderful contrasts of 
momentary situation, the captive becoming Caliph, and the 
prisoner an absolute monarch, is far exceeded by the one which 
accompanied the arrest of Abdul Aziz, which arranged itself 
exactly as a British playwright would most have desired, into two 
Acts, the first having three ‘‘set’”’ scenes—the first, an anteroom 
of the Dolma Bagtche Palace, with the Chief Eunuch, a fat 
and scornful slave revealed half-asleep, but roused by three 
knocks at the door, and Reschid Pasha and ‘ guards”’ entering 
menacingly from the right. There are no ‘‘ guards” surround- 
ing big persons in Europe now, except in the theatre, but when 
violence was to be expected or practised as matter of daily 
custom, there were ‘‘ guards”—armed men, soldiers and servants, 
who would cut you down tumultuously if bidden—and in the 
East there are such persons now. Every Indian Prince who 
visited the Prince of Wales was surrounded by the men— 
part courtiers, part servants, part soldiers—now classed on 
the stage as “guards,” and armed with spears, abso- 
lutely uselesss in a house. The ‘roaring laughter” of 
the Chief Enunch at the announcement that his master had 
ceased to reign; his seizure, lest he should resist; and the ad- 
vance of Reschid Pasha “‘ with guards” to the ‘holy of holies,” 
the Sultan’s sleeping-room, is all in that theatrical style of sudden- 
ness and impressiveness that seems so improbable to us now, butis 
so real, when, if minutes are lost, athreatened Sultan may find guards 
to defend him, and “ Off with his head!” may not sound in the 
invader’s ears as a melodramatic command. ‘Ten minutes’ delay 
in the actual march through the rooms, and the chances are that 
the Sultan’s women would have found help, and Reschid would 
have been lying a strangled or beheaded corpse in a corridor, and 
the Sultan have been an exultant Sovereign, issuing sharp sel- 
tences of death. One can hear the shuddering music, as Reschid 
passes, with long strides. 

The second scene transports us to the Sultan’s bed-room, where 
the portly monarch, suddenly awakened by strangers, is told in 
formal style that he is dethroned, and his nephew master, and 


breaks out :— 
“My nephew! Murad! Had I but foreseen 


What kind of tree from this black plant would grow, 

I had watered him with poison !” 
—raising his voice, we doubt not, as Kean would have done, 
almost to a scream, as he uttered the last sentence, which— 
utterly stagey as it sounds—we have given as reported, with scarcely 
the transposition of a word. Then the fierce burst of the Sultan’s 
royal indignation, answered by the dramatic order to look outside 
and see the troops drawn up, and cannon pointed at the Palace, 
and the boats of the ironclads waiting to attack—it is said in some 
accounts that both troops and sailors were ordered out to defend 
the Sultan, and probably the men in both were quite in ignorance 
of the use that would be made of them ;—then the rush on the 
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one of the Sultana Validé, her face exposed, screaming, with 
hair dishevelled, raging, but pitiful for her son ; her brief question 
whether nothing could be done; Reschid’s stern reply that his 
Majesty must obey at once or die; and the Sultan’s submission, with 
the silent “guards,” all looking on passively asa throne fell,—it was 
all perfectly natural, given the time, place, and circumstances; but 
oh! how Jules Verne, who now makes up the spectacular pieces for 
Paris, would delight to put it all together, and arrange for the 
dim light inside and the pale moonlight outside, and the 
wonderful scene on the Bosphorus, seen through a falling 
side of the room, and the fitful music, and all the rest of 
the theatrical impression! It seems too svenic to have hap- 
pened, but what can a soldier ordered to seize a Sultan do 
but threaten immediate death as the price of resistance; or 
how would you have an angry Sultan and his mother—once a 
servant, or rather slave, within the palace, and still utterly igno- 
rant—behave amidst such a scene? And then the third scene— 
the Sultan and his sons, and the women and the slaves, floating 
down the Bosphorus to prison, with ‘‘ guards” ordered to slay 


the whole party if they resist ; the monarch silent, but protesting, | 


and half-paralysed with mingled amazement, rage, and fear. What 
can be more natural, or what, to the modern and Western notions 
of people who expect dethroned kings to go away unobtru- 
sively to England, more perfectly operatic? One seems to see 
Giuglini’s pantomime, as the mimic fleet, with the singer as Sultan, 
and the wooden soldiers, and the huddled women, are rowed slowly 
and silently across the stage into the outer darkness. Granted a 
beautiful scene, a grand catastrophe necessarily extremely sudden, 
excited and impassive personages, great ladies with dishevelled 
hair and furious speech—the Sultana Validé is said to have 
recalled her youth, and expressed herself in energetic Turkish 
Billingsgate—and threats of death, and that actual ‘ com- 
mittal to the Tower” which was once so real an episode in 
the life of the English great, though now the description 
reads like a novelist’s ‘‘ property,” and we have all the 
elements which make up theatric tragedy, and which, 
though they have grown so old and so meaningless, were 
once as real as Newgate-yard and the gallows and the hangman 
and the officials now are to the condemned. The early tragedians 
did not invent their “situations.” They described what they 
knew to have occurred, and the situations seem only stagey now 
because they represent a life which in Europe has passed away, 
though it continues in the East. We execute, but after long 
formalities, and we arrest, but it is through unarmed men in blue 
coats, who do not condescend to threaten. 

The second Act has but one scene, but that is one which, as it 
is described, an early tragedian would have loved to depict,—the 
dethroned monarch in his imprisonment, raging as only an 
Oriental can rage—that is, as Rossi or Salvini would rage, if 
theatric emotion had put them really beside themselves— 
muttering, cursing, praying, now dashing his head against 
the wall, and then forcing himself into scornful calm, as 
the officer appeared to demand his arms, lest he should 
kill himself, it is said,—but by possibility also lest he should 
struggle too violently for his life. The revolver is surrendered— 
it is characteristic of Oriental manners that the officer would not 
touch it till the ex-Sultan had laid it out of his hand—and then 
came the scornful question, 

“If they, Sir, are so careful of my life, 
Why leave that sabre here?” 
—and the cunning, half-maniacal demand for the scissors, which may 
well serve instead of a poniard, the sharp stabs, the silence, the in- 
road of shrieking women, and finally, the half-frenzied mother, who 
struggles in vain to terminate her life by throwing herself from the 
lofty window of the palace. The sceneis painfully theatrical, but itis 
80 only because the men who gave us our stereotyped impression 
of the theatre depicted scenes they knew to have occurred, and 
which occur still in Turkey, where, if the other story be true, 
and Abdul Aziz were done to death, the scene with the man sink- 
ing under his sleeping-potion, and his arms then cut while he was 
paralysed for resistance and incapable of pain, but alive enough 
to bleed, must have been equally theatric, equally like a scene 
from Titus Andronicus or King John. Every violent incident, 
except an ordinary murder, now strikes Englishmen as unreal; 
but violence in high places is still one of the conditions of East- 
ern life, as it once was of European. ‘The temper of the day makes 
men too intolerant of exaggeration, too much inclined to set down 
everything sensational as untrue, and more especially anything 
Sensational which assumes a ghastly callousness or a debased 
timidity in the surrounding population. Captain Mayne Reid's 
wild novels are spoiled for grown-up readers by the fiendish cal- 


lousness he attributes to Mexicans, the readiness with which they 
tolerate or sanction atrocities which, to the European mind, are 
impossible or sickening. Yet what story that he ever told or in- 
vented—we suspect he has invented very little of the scenically 
horrible deliberateness of Mexican punishments—comes near this 
statement, seriously and indeed incidentally made by Mr. Arthur 
Arnold, in this month’s Contemporary Review, in a grave paper on 
the condition of Persia ?— 

“ And how do the Princes of Persia act up to this high calling? They 
are reputed, by those who are in a position to know the facts of govern- 
ment, to be very skilful and ingenious in forcing contributions to the 
revenue of the State. The Zil-i-Sultdn, though only twenty-six years 
of age, has a high reputation of this sort, and has already been governor 
of two of the most important divisions of Turkey. A prince whom we 
met with is said to have lately fitted, with successful result, a huge 
pair of trousers filled with snow upon a man who declined to pay a 
large demand, in the season when the thermometer stands for months 
below zero. Every governor seems to be more or less an expert in 
cruel punishments. A predecessor of the Zil-i-Sultén in the govern- 
ment of Shiraz recently punished highway robbers by fixing them neck- 
deep in cylinders of brickwork. He then poured a sort of plaster of 
Paris around their naked bodies, which set hard long before the 
miserable wretches died of congestion and starvation.” 


There are scenes, we doubt not, going on in Constantinople as 
full as those we have mentioned of the elements of tragedy, even 
if the Sultan’s son be still living ; and all must be transacted in the 
way which to men of the modern West suggests not history, but 
some opera, which, like Za Juive contains some scene too realistic 
to be borne, and therefore is set aside as probably “‘ exaggerated” 
or untrue. 





MILITANT AGNOSTICISM. 
R. LESLIE STEPHEN, in the eloquent paper in the new 
number of the Fortnightly Review, called ‘‘ An Agnostic’s 
Apology,” which is remarkable enough, if only for the subdued 
passion which is compressed in almost every line of it, retorts 
upon those who make light of Agnosticism, that they themselves 
are less candid Agnostics, of whom the most charitable supposition 
is to suppose that they are ‘‘ imposed upon” by their own “ bluster.” 
The paper is a painful one to read, if only because, while giving 
us the impression of an ardent, unworldly, and a truth- 
loving nature, it also gives us with equal strength the impression 
of one which is in some sense necessarily and even vehemently 
harsh and partial—we do not say unfair, only because that im- 
plies a voluntary, or, at least, not involuntary partiality, which we 
do not discern,—in its treatment of the class of subjects with which 
Mr. Stephen deals. The very opening is a groundless accusation. 
Mr. Stephen speaks of Agnostics as a new nickname for those to 
whom it is applied. Nicknames are given by opponents. But 
‘A gnostic” was the name demanded by Professor Huxley for those 
who, disclaiming Atheism, believed with him in an ‘‘ Unknown and 
Unknowable” God,—or, in other words, that the ultimate origin 
of things must be ascribed to a cause ‘‘ unknown and unknowable.” 
We distinctly remember the fact, because it was in correcting a 
blunder of our own that Professor Huxley drew our attention to 
the distinction between one who denies the existence of God, and 
one who asserts that men do not and cannot know what His nature 
is. It is hardly just, therefore, though of course not intentionally 
unjust, in Mr. Stephen to speak with a certain contemptuous 
severity,—though he admits the advance on the discourtesies of 
ruder controversy,—of those who have been taking pains to call 
the modern Sceptics by the name which appeared to be the most 
welcome to themselves, and the nearest attainable to a true 
descriptive title. 

However, even in Mr. Leslie Stephen’s own mind, there is 
evidently no real anger against those who use this name, though 
it seems to add some infinitesimal grain to the bitterness which 
he.expresses against the dogmatic world for its attitude towards 
Agnostics. His real charge against those who reject and repu- 





diate Agnosticism, is that they are Agnostics themselves, with a 
large power of cheating themselves into confounding between faint 
hopes and honest ereeds. And he carries this thesis over the 
| whole ground of the great primary beliefs. ‘Is there a more 
‘cutting piece of satire,” he says, with a bitter eloquence which 
cuts into the reader’s mind as the acid cuts into the copper on 
which the graver has drawn its lines,—‘‘is there a more cutting 
piece of satire in the language, than the reference in our funeral 
| service to the ‘sure and certain hope of a blessed resurrection ?” 
To dispel genuine hopes might be painful, however salutary. To 
suppress these spasmodic efforts to fly in the face of facts would 
be some comfort, even in the distress which they are meant to 
alleviate.” Mr. Stephen quotes inaccurately. The words of our 
| Burial Service are not as he gives them. The sentence should 
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run, ‘In sure and certain hope of the Resurrection to eternal life, 
through our Lord Jesus Christ.” No doubt, to Mr. Stephen’s 
mind, the difference is nil. To those, however, who are con- 
scious of that ‘‘sure and certain hope,” it is not incon- 
siderable, because the faith expressed is in the resurrection 
of the race, for which they believe there are larger grounds 
than there could be for the resurrection of any individual with- 
out the larger assurance of the resurrection of the race,—and the 
word ‘‘ blessed” is not applied at all in the Burial Service to any 
individual case. We quite admit, however, that if the “facts” 
are, as Mr, Stephen believes them to be,—if there be, as he says, 
no foundation for faith but ‘‘ moonshine,”—if there be nothing 
in our reasons for our belief that could ‘diminish by a 
scruple the weight of one passing doubt,”—if reason be utterly 
incompetent to deal with the problem as to the secrets of the 
unseen world,—if the intuitions of the conscience be visionary, and 
the reasonings of philosophers be mutually destructive,—if Pan- 
theism be the only consistent kind of Theism, and the belief in 
free-will a mere illogical hypothesis, by which we exclude from 
the sphere of reason precisely those questions which ‘include the 
whole difficulty,’—if revelation only helps us by rechristening 
Doubt with the new name of ‘‘ Mystery,” and appeals to our feel- 
ings to declare just what we want to be declared, and want a 
better reason than feeling for believing,—if all this be so, then 
undoubtedly the spectacle of Christian faith and the kind of wor- 
ship which it implies is one ‘‘to make the angels” (if, in that 
case, there be angels) “laugh,” and Mr. Stephen is quite right in 
denouncing, as at best mere impotent bluster, the confusion by 
which we impose upon ourselves. In fact, we have often wondered 
why it is that the Agnostics do not more frequently than they do 
thus carry the war into their enemy's camp. If their view of 
‘‘the facts” of the universe be right, they are almost bound to 
make war on the realm of fancy and illusion which wastes so 
much time and leads so many dim-sighted minds astray. In pro- 
portion as an Agnostic is an Agnostic indeed, and more than 
a sceptic, in proportion as he believes honestly and confi- 
dently with Mr. Stephen that the problems of theology are 
insoluble to man, and that God, if there be one, is not only un- 
known, but unknowable, they are bound to take up Mr. Stephen’s 
severe and caustic tone, to tear the veil of self-deception from our 
dim eyes, and make us sensible of the scorn they feel. As 
far as we can see, it is the honesty, the courage, the reality in Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, not, we sincerely believe, his bigotry—though 
bigotry in plenty there is—which makes him write as he does. 
We only wonder his line is not more often taken. It would be 
better for Theists and Christians, if it were. There is quite 
enough of false and half-belief in the world to make it well that 
it should be repeatedly confronted with the scorn of honest and 
(may we not say?) passionate Agnosticism like Mr. Stephen’s. 
But while we admit all this, we must point out that the 
principles of Agnosticism, as expounded by Mr. Stephen, 
seem to us open to precisely the same sort of confuta- 
tion as he applies to the principles of Theism and Christ- 
janity,—a kind of confutation, however, which we do not think 
trustworthy at all, The whole of Mr. Stephen’s article consists 
in showing that we can deduce, prima facie, legitimate inferences 
from each of the Theist’s or the Christian’s assumptions, which 
inferences turn out to be quite inconsistent with certain other 
of the Theist’s or Christian’s assumptions (derived from other 
sources). ‘This is what Mr. Stephen calls applying Reason to 
theology. It seems to usto be quite a different thing,—namely; 
applying reasoning to theology. Now nothing is really more 
dangerous,—and we can verify this, if we like, in all sorts of 
departments of thought in which an Atheist would recognise our 
verification as perfectly trustworthy,—than for such a creature as 
man to draw trains of deductive reasoning from the assumptions 
proper to one sphere of experience, and then to apply the results 
he obtains to another quite different sphere of experience. The 
life of man is full of evidences of the insecurity of reasoning when 
you transfer conclusions from one field of life to another. For 
instance, you infer from various large considerations that the nearer 
two particles of matter are to each other, the more they will attract 
each other; you might reason from that, that the more closely you 
compress air in a syringe, the more the attraction of the particles 
would help their cohesion. And that, no doubt, is so, 
but there is no evidence that it is so in the result, 
which looks quite the other way. The power needed to com- 


press the air-particles into one-third of the space they occupied 
at first, is vastly more than twice as much as the power 
needed to compress them into two-thirds of the space they occu- 
pied at first. 


A valid inference from the larger law, taken alone, 





—_—————— 
would land us in an utterly false result. Or take mathematics, 
No effort whatever in the mere realm of number helps the 
mind in the least to form any conception of the square 
root of a negative quantity. In that realm it is a mere 
equivalent for non-existence. Yet, as Mr. Stephen of course 
knows, nothing could be rasher than to suppose that studieg 
begun in another sphere of thought,—the geometrical,—woulg 
lead us to the same result, On the contrary, they lead to a regult 
in which this apparent impossibility becomes one of the most 
useful of practical conceptions. Now, then, to apply this to Mr, 
Stephen’s rather absolute and scornful dialectic. He argues, with 
epigrammatic brilliancy, that because philosophers and meta. 
physicians ean never agree, therefore ‘“‘the very hopelessness 
of the controversy shows that the reasoners have beep 
transcending the limits of reason. They have reached g 
point where, as at the Pole, the compass points indifferently 
to every quarter. Thus there is a chance that I may retain what 
is valuable and reject what is bewildering by confining the mind 
to its proper limits. But has any limit ever been suggested, ex. 
cept a limit which comes in substance to an exclusion of all 
ontology? In short, if I would avoid utter scepticism, must 
I not be an Agnostic?” We should say that Mr. Stephen 
could not better have illustrated the blunder of confound. 
ing reasoning with reason. No doubt, reasoning on the 
data given us in one sphere does often lead to results 
which seem as inconsistent as possible with those furnished by 
another sphere. But did any one, however anxious to “ ex. 
clude all ontology,” ever succeed in thinking away himself, hig 
own personality, out of the centre of all his thoughts ; and was 
there ever a more absolutely non-empirical, or, as Mr. Leslie 
Stephen thinks the phrase ‘‘happy,”—which we cannot say we do, 
—we will call it, with Mr. Lewes, ‘‘ metempirical,” assumption, 
than that of the existence of a real self beneath all the phenomena 
of feeling and thought? In a passage which Mr. Leslie Stephen 
probably knows, Mr. Fitzjames Stephen has dilated powerfully on 
the mystery in the sense of self, as Carlyle has illustrated it, and 
evidently considers it one ever-fresh source of religious impression. 
And merely on the ground that by reasoning at length on self. 
conscious states, all sorts of thinkers are always coming to different 
results about this “‘ self,” it seems to us that it would be utter folly, 
and even intellectual suicide, to try to exclude this ‘“‘ ontological” 
belief from the sphere of that higher rational survey which is 
guided by something much more trustworthy than the attempts 
to compare and reconcile the yield of independent sources of 
knowledge. 

It is precisely the same with the rest of Mr. Stephen’s article. 
He is always applying the result of very insecure reasoning from 
one sphere of experience, to confound us when we accept the yield 
of some other sphere of experience, and calling it an Agnostic’s 
duty to give up belief altogether because we can’t get over the 
puzzle. For instance, he says very justly that the belief in future 
reward and retribution is a sort of protest resulting from the obvious 
absence of any adequate justice in the system of rewards and 
retributions here. And he declares, therefore, that ‘‘ the motive 
which induces us to believe in the good arrangement hereafter is 
precisely the badness of this. Such a motive to belief cannot itself 
be a reason for belief. We believe because it is unreasonable.” 
We cannot imagine a more admirably compressed extract of 
unreason in the truest sense, than that last epigrammatic scoff. 
Of course the occasion for the belief,—in the sense of the ground 
we have for desiring the event,—is not the reason for the belief. 
I should not desire the event if it had already happened; and 
I should not desire it if it were not intrinsically desirable. 
But I can have no reason for expecting it, except on the 
strength of my trust that events are ordered by one who is 
just. Yet to say that this is founding the reason on its un- 
reasonableness,—is like saying that a child which more eagerly ex- 
pects help from its father, the longer the help has been delayed, 
is grounding its expectation on the delay of the help. Of course, 
it does nothing of the kind. It grounds its expectation on its 
knowledge of its father’s ways, and is simply not disheartened 
by that delay. If you make the period of time examined short 
enough, you may render it impossible to include in your vision 
any rectification of injustice, because you go no further than 
the injustice itself. Ephemera, as such, could have no belief in 
justice, because they don’t live long enough to see the conse- 
quence of any act. Is it matter for complaint that the life of a 
man, a creature countless generations of whom will be needed 
to use up the vital resources even of our tiny planet, or even the 
life of man himself up to the present moment, has not been long 
enough to elicit the principles of divine justice? A child might 
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ga well argue that as, in a minute of its life, the penalty had not 
followed the sin, nor the reward the act of duty, there could be 
no moral principle regulating the minds of its parents. Of 
course, the reason for expecting a rectification in the next life of 
the unsatisfactory results of good and evil conduct in this, is not 
the absence of those results in this life, but the interior con- 
demning and approving conscience of man, which overrides the 
impression produced by all apparent miscarriages of justice. A 
man does not expect to be paid his salary because he has not been 
paid it as yet, but because, not having been paid it, he relies on 
the word which promised him that it should be paid. 

It is just the same with all other topics discussed in Mr. 
Stephen's essays. He points out that a belief in God derived 
from the causal instinct leaves no express room for free-will, 
end that belief in His righteousness derived from the ex- 
perience of conscience, leaves inadequate room for belief in Him 
as cause. We can accept both his statements, and yet see 
nothing more in them than a warning not to apply trains of 
reasoning derived from one sphere of our life, to the very bad 
purpose of blinding ourselves to the plain teaching of our faculties 
in other and independent regions. As far as we can see, the 
Militant Agnosticism of this paper comes to this,—that because 
we can, if we please, always puzzle ourselves by comparing the 
results of various partial, but, within their sphere, perfectly secure 
and trustworthy allegations of our faculties, we should cut ourselves 
adrift from all indigenous convictions whatever. That is Agnos- 
ticism, no doubt, but it is Agnosticism in which the results of 
Reasoning are confounded with the results of Reason; whereas, 
to our minds, sound Reason yields us no more valuable principle 
than the wisdom of distrusting our own ulterior inferences from 
primitive beliefs, just in proportion to the number of steps we have 
receded from those primitive beliefs in drawing the inference. Not, 
of course, that we regard our reasoning faculties as ess substantially 
sound than any others, but that it is so very easy to introduce new 
premisses, or to drop what is really, though only implicitly, con- 
tained in the old ones, without being aware of what we have done. 
Mr. Stephen seems to us to employ himself very much in this 
paper in carefully dropping such stitches in his thought, and then 
triumphing over the confusion which the dropped stitches have 
made. 





MR. IRVING IN COMEDY. 
LTHOUGH it is historical that Mr. Irving has acted in 
comedy, and with success,—although we had heard his 
name mentioned in connection with Alfred Jingle and with 
Digby Grand, the mere notion seemed to us to approach the 
unthinkable. Everybody knows that he can “be a villain,” 
but then, he does not “smile.” His image in the touch- 
ing character of a royal martyr, in Charles the First, has some- 
what faded before his presentment of a royal mystic in Hamlet, 
and a royal murderer in Macbeth, but nothing could be less sug- 
gestive of a comedian than his soft and doleful dignity in the 
imaginative version of King Charles which we owe to the legendary 
loyalty of Mr. Wills. 

Whether one admires Mr. Irving, or whether one doesn't ; 
whether one dislikes his mannerisms, or accepts them, feeling 
assured that the traditional “ effects” of his famous predecessors 
were set down as mannerisms in their time, and that individuality 
can no more exist without mannerism than identity without tricks 
of feature and expression, he impresses everybody. If, as it is said, 
he intends to act in comedy, pari passu with the tragic parts in 
which he has made his reputation, there will be a fair oppor- 
tunity for testing this impressiveness. Will people either admire 
or dislike his ‘* characters” in comedy with the vehemence which 
is evinced about his Shakespearian réles, and the melodramatic 
impersonations which preceded them? Will Mr. Irving be any- 
body who comes, through amusing adventures, to a good ‘end, so 
truly and completely as he is the terror-slain murderer of the 
Polish Jew, and the shame-slain murderer of Daniel Clark? 
With the latter he is so completely identified, that it is 
not uncommon to overhear, among the crowd of visitors 
to the Royal Academy, the objection urged against Mr. 
Elmore’s picture of Eugene Aram walking across the heath, 


between the villainously ill-looking officers of the law, of | 


whom he, ‘with gyves upon his wrists,” and delivered 
over to the more terrible custody of memory, is wholly un- 
mindful, that ‘it is not a bit like Mr. Irving.” Perhaps the 
many-sidedness of comedy may prevent his making a precisely 
similar kind of impression ; in melodrama, and indeed in tragedy, 
the triton is generally at large among minnows. At all events, by 
the sample which has been offered to us by the production of a 





refined version of The Belle’s Stratagem at the Lyceum, in a cur- 
tailed form, the fact is established, equally to our satisfaction and 
surprise, that Mr. Irving is delightful as a comedian. The little 
comedy is one in which the polite axiom, ‘* Place aux dames,” is 
carried almost to the point of shoving the men off the boards alto- 
gether, and the curtailed version adopted at the Lyceum treats 
the lords of the creation as less important than the ladies of thesame, 
still more conspicuously than the original ; but Mr. Irving’s Dori- 
court, although, we fancy, widely different from the Doricourts 
of the period of powdered heads and culottes courtes as they 
were presented by the actors of that period, is a treat in its way, 
promising, to the previously incredulous mind, feasts hereafter, 
though we still believe that his greatest effects will always be 
produced in tragedy, while he will be much less liable to small 
faults in comedy. 

As The Belle’s Stratagem is preceded by The Bells, nothing is 
lacking to the force of contrast. The curtain falls upon Mr. 
Irving in his most terribly realistic portraiture, on the hideous, 
dead face of a haunted madman, in fact, to rise upon the pompon 
prettiness of a beau-monde scene in the last century, just at the 
time when nothing was fashionable that was not French, but 
when patriotism on the haut-pas was bound to inveigh against 
foreign influences, and the British grande dame, while she did not 
wear an article of dress which bore an English name, was supposed 
to repudiate the importation of her morals and manners. The 
curtailments of the piece at the Lyceum spoil many of the allu- 
sions in this sense, and take the sting out of the ‘ tag;” 
but they are, on the whole, judicious, seeing that Mrs. 


Bateman and Mr. Irving serve up the comedy to us as 
a very dainty dish. Where is the rollicking coarseness 
of the time? Where is the flavour of broad bad-taste which 


spoils even The School for Scandal, and turns one against the 
sentimental vagabond Charles Surface himself, when he ridi- 
cules an old man in his agony, and a woman in her shame, in. the 
famous (and infamous) screen-scene ? It existed, we know,— 
The Belle’s Stratagem would not have been popular in its time 
without it; and Doricourt must have ruffled it with the best of 
them, and been the sad dog who had his day just then,—a day 
of splendid clothing and foul talk, of courtly demeanour and 
coarse habits. But Mr. Irving, Miss Isabel Bateman, and 
Miss Virginia Francis (who are exceptionally well supported by 
the actors of minor parts), combine to give the piece all the 
piquant refinement of a Watteau picture. 

When one gets over the difficulty of realising that the grave, 
elegant gentleman, in brown velvet lined with yellow silk, who 
uses his diamond-rimmed eye-glass with a captivating languor 
worthy of Beau Nash, and takes snuff with an accurately-raised 
little-finger, and a convincing air of liking it, really is Mr. 
Irving, one finds that his Doricourt is a fine and finished 
performance, animated by true, though disciplined humour, 
and pointed by small, carefully-studied touches, as the 
same actor’s tragic réles are marked by strong and broad 
effects. The perplexed politeness, sometimes startled into a 
brief, instantly-suppressed betrayal of horror, with which he 
receives Miss Hardy’s revelation of her supposed character; the 
comic dismay which he betrays to his friends, the genuine puzzle- 
dom of the aside, ‘‘ What the devil shall I do with her?” the 
hearty, headlong readiness with which he falls in love with the 
unknown charmer at the masquerade, his ardent pursuit of her, 
his efforts to see her face, during which he is bothered by 
the “tempestuous petticoat” of the period; the hearty fun 
with which he catches at his friends’ suggestion that 
he should feign madness, as a means of escape from his 
engagement with Miss Hardy; the admirably exaggerated and 
humorous imitation of the conventional stage-maniac—just what 
Sheridan intended his Tilburina to be ;—and the fire, passion, 
wrath, and ecstatic discovery of the last scene, are all admirable. 
To see Mr. Irving, in the character of a mock-madman, caper off 
the stage, wrapped up in a most becoming robe of purple-and- 
yellow silk, and with a face shining with sheer lunacy, gives one 
a very odd sensation, and summons up a sort of Banquo proces- 
sion, headed by his terrible Mathias the Burgomaster and closed 
by his admirably odious Philip of Spain, which is simply bewilder- 
ing. His “gifts,” as Leatherstocking would say, of facial ex- 
pression—of ‘‘ countenance,” in the old writers’ use of the word 
—are perhaps not so much at his command as in his tragic réles ; 
the smile, though various enough, and irradiating both lips and 
eyes, is rather too slow and lasting. His gestures are very easy 
and very slight, with one exception—he grasps Flutter by the 
throat a little too earnestly, as if, for a moment, he took him 





for Iago. 
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It may be that the prim and composed wigs of the period had 
a good deal to do with the flimsiness and veneer of its manners. 
People could not tear their hair, and a favourite bourgeois exple- 
tive, ‘‘ Dash my wig!” is expressive of the vexatiousness of the 
restriction. One of the small surprises in the performance 
of the comedy is that Mr. Irving should manage so well 
with a powdered and tied wig, through which by no possi- 
bility could he run those eloquent fingers of his, which have a 
whole language of their own for perplexity, impatience, and 
despair. In one instance, the eloquence of his gesture is very 
striking; it is when, walking through the graceful and stately 
minuet, he has to receive in his the hands, softly falling from her 
high-curved wrists, of the masked Jady of his sudden love. The 
welcoming eagerness of the attitude and the touch is a trait of 
consummate art, The costumes in which he appears as Doricourt 
are equally tasteful and splendid, and if we may risk the allusion, 
this is the only réle in which we regard Mr. Irving’s legs as 
becoming to him. 

The Belle is charmingly played by Miss Isabel Bateman, 
about whose capacity for comedy there can be no doubt. Her 
pretty pettishness and perplexity are played, to borrow a musical 
term which fits her, allegro, to the allegrio con brio of her sister, 
whose Mrs, Racket is the perfection of a clever, brilliant, secure, 
dashing, slightly audacious woman of the world. The masquerade 
scene is exceedingly pretty, and the minuet, beautifully danced 
by the sisters, in their sacs and trains, with masks and powdered 
heads, doubly revives the past to the fancy of the playgoer who 
knows that Taglioni herself—she who used to float downwards 
from the heart of the full-blown rose, as La Sylphide, and who 
lent, when Ballet was in its apogee, her matchless grace to the 
pas de quatre—taught those young dancers the true treading of 
that stately measure of the old world, and was most anxious for 
the earliest information of the success of The Belle’s Stratagem at 
the Lyceum, on the 12th instant. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE CHANGE OF MINISTRY IN ITALY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 


Sir,—The accession to office of the present Italian Cabinet, 
presided over by Signor Depretis, affords an additional proof, if 
one were wanting, of the firm root which free government has 
‘taken in Italy. No sooner did the leaders of the ‘‘ Right” tender 
their resignations, after an adverse vote of the Chamber, than the 
leaders of the ‘‘ Left” were at once called upon to take office. 
The King, as usual, showed himself to be a thoroughly Constitu- 
tional Sovereign. There was not even the faintest sign of that 
false Conservatism which leads the chief of the State to declare 
that he will only govern in conjunction with one particular party. 
Such conduct simply stultifies every kind of representative in- 
stitution, It is dangerous alike to liberty and order, but it is | 
well adapted to further the ends of anarchists who appeal to 
barricades, and of traitors who appeal to coups d'état. 

Whatever, then, the advantages or disadvantages of the recent 
change of government at Rome, however the ‘“ Right” may 
mourn, or the “ Left” exult, it is more than ever apparent that 
in Italy any party which obtains the support of the majority in 
Parliament is the party from which the Crown will unhesitatingly 
take its responsible advisers. Victor Emanuel thereby proves 
both his honesty and his good-sense. The oath to maintain the 
Constitution is with him no empty phrase, to be twisted by party 
tricks to party ends. On the contrary, it is a solemn pledge, to 
which he has been faithful through all the varying circumstances 
of his remarkable reign. He has ever been the trusted upholder 
of his people’s liberties, on the battle-field and in the council- 
chamber. Every friend of freedom must rejoice to see the 
Sovereign of Italy thus carrying out to-day, in their minutest 
details, those duties of constitutional liberty which he swore to 
defend when he mounted the throne in 1849, on the very field of 
Novara, where his country’s defeat seemed to annihilate the last 
hope of Italian freedom. 

The accession of the ‘‘ Left” to power is beneficial, at least so 
far as it proves that office is not the exclusive possession of one 
party, nor opposition the sole mission of the other. The change 
of administration is in no sense a revolution, but a constitutional 
transfer of power from the leaders of the ‘‘ Right” to those of the 
‘* Left.” Signor Depretis was no sooner Prime Minister, than he 


put out a circular insisting on the careful application of the laws 
and collection of the taxes. 


Signor Nicotera, the Minister of the 





Interior, indicated not less clearly that lovers of disorder haa 
nothing to expect from him but a firm maintenance of author} 
and as firm a repression of lawlessness. The Cabinet has algo 
done well in confirming the choice of its predecessors, in the 
appointment of so able and distinguished a man as Genera} 
Menabrea to the post of Italian Ambassador in London. Thig 
fact proves that the prudent course hitherto followed by Italy in 
her foreign relations will be continued. Enough has been done 
to show that while she is prepared to meet all eventualities, she 
yet sincerely desires the maintenance of peace. 

It is not difficult to see that the policy of the new Government 
is rather a modification of the old than a violent attempt at radical} 
change. In the matter of electoral reform, the Cabinet of Signor 
Depretis, while proposing to extend the present restricted fran. 
chise, has no intention of adopting what is called ‘ univerga} 
suffrage.” ‘lhe Government cannot but be aware that to dogo 
would be a grievous mistake, in a country like Italy, where so much 
still remains to be done for the education of the people. But 
while avoiding such a danger, it is well to see that the electoral 
body is not more circumscribed than is really necessary, A 
in dealing with the Grist-tax there is no intention of abolishing 
it, but an attempt will, no doubt;*be made to make the impost less 
harsh in the method of collecting it. ‘The present Minister of 
Agriculture and Commerce, Signor Majorana Calatabiano, opposed 
the impost in 1867-68, as one of that minority of the Commission 
which disapproved the tax. He attacked the manner of 
its collection in various details, and his suggestions were, 
in more than one instance, adopted by Signor Cambray- 
Digny and Signor Sella when in office. Signor Majorano 
Calatabiano desires now to effect such changes as he has often 
before advocated. He would levy this impost upon the commune 
(or some such group of population), making it answerable for 
collecting the tax, and leaving the local authorities to levy it in 
the manner best adapted to the circumstances of the locality. He 
has long established a reputation in his own country as a Professor 
of Political Economy and as a writer on economical subjects. He 
is thoroughly attached to the principles of Free-trade, of which he 
has ever been a warm and able advocate. Although not Minister 
of Finance, but Minister of Agriculture and Commerce, his 
presence in the Government is an assurance that freedom of 
trade, decentralisation, and the encouragement of individual 
initiative, rather than the extension of Government control, will 
enter largely into the policy of the Depretis Cabinet. On the 
difficult and complicated question of the purchase and manage. 
ment of the Railways by the State, it is probable that there will 
be some yielding to the necessities of the case, at least as regards 
the Alta Italia Railroads, though considerable modifications will 
possibly be made in the Basle Convention. 

Signor Majorana Calatabiano has always been opposed to the 
forced-paper currency. He has constantly sought to cure or 
mitigate its bad effects by simple and efficacious means. His pro- 
posals of 1867, when Rattazzi was at the head of affairs, of 
1868-69, when Signor Cambray-Digny was Minister of Finance, 
of 1870-73, when Signor Sella occupied that post, are well known 
in Italian Parliamentary annals. It was more especially in 1870 
that Signor Majorana Calatabiano’s views were adopted by the 
entire ‘‘ Left” of the Chamber. All parties recognised their 
importance, although at that time the “‘ Right” were united, 
and defeated the ‘‘ Left,” then in opposition. Indeed, Signor 
Maurogonato, a member of the former party, publicly recognised 
the suitableness of Signor Majorana’s views, and adopted them in 
1869 and 1870. Signor Minghetti himself, in April, 1874, brought 
forward proposals which in great part agreed with what had been 
advocated by the present Minister of Agriculture and Commerce. 
He has quite recently, since taking office, maintained before 
both Houses of the Italian Parliament that if those proposals of 
1874 had been thoroughly carried out, actual embarrassments 
would have been avoided, and the forced-paper currency be in 
course of extinction or diminution. 

It would ill become me to set myself up as a judge between 
these eminent men. I feel assured of the ability and patriotism 
of both. But it is desirable that the friends of united Italy 
should, in considering any change of her administration which 
may occur, endeavour to rise above party and personal feelings, 
and regard such change from the stand-point of public policy alone. 
A fair field should be given to each party, as it undertakes the 
onerous duties and responsibilities of office; for each party, 
whatever its mistakes, has endeavoured to promote the great 
work of national freedom and regeneration, which has had to over- 
come enormous difficulties, and has been crowned with marked 
success. It is but simple justice to add that that success is in 
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measure due to the honesty and good-sense of the King him- 
self. Never did a more patriotic Sovereign preside over the 
destinies of a free people.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. Propyn. 





DEAFNESS versus BLINDNESS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
$1r,—The interesting article in your last number on “ Partial 
Deafness ” raises the often-discussed question of the relative de- 
privation and diminution of enjoyment involved respectively in 
the loss of hearing and the loss of sight. As one who, like the 
guthor of that article, has suffered severely from the prevailing 
epidemic, will you allow me to express a few thoughts on the 
subject? There is, no doubt, a widely spread impression that 
blind people are more content, happier, and of a more even dis- 
position than deaf people. And I cannot but think that this 
general impression has a large foundation in fact. We probably 
all know blind people whose cheerfulness and bonhomie are the 
life of every company which they enter; while the same can 
but rarely be said of those afflicted with deafness. And I do not 
think it is difficult to trace the causes of this, which may be 
classed under two heads. 

Firstly, although a larger amount of our knowledge is probably 
attained through the eye than through the ear, yet the social in- 
stincts are cultivated rather through the latter than the former 
medium. A blind person is under great difficulty in the acqui- 
sition of knowledge, but having gained it, he can talk about it to 
his friends as freely as one in possession of all the five ‘‘ gateways 
of knowledge.” A deaf person can, with but little extra exertion, 
inform himself on almost any sabject, but his information is for 
his own use alone, he cannot discuss it freely with his friends. 
The consequence is necessarily a starving of the social propensities, 
and of those qualities which make a man or a woman an amiable 
member of society. 

Secondly, blindness more completely isolates a man from the 
outer world than deafness. This may appear at first sight in con- 
tradiction to my first proposition, though I think it will not be 
found so in reality. It may also seem a paradox that this 
isolation is more conducive to contentment, but I believe this to be 
the case. A blind person has no inducements to visit picture- 
galleries, or beautiful scenery, or to go where beautiful people 
are to be seen ; and if he only has some one to read to him, he 
may pass through life comfortably enough, and never be fully 
aware of the extent of his deprivation. He also bears about with 
him the marks of his misfortune, and people are kind and con- 
siderate to him accordingly. A deaf person, on the other hand, 
is always being reminded of what he loses. Even if he absents 
himself from concerts, from lectures, and from church, he is per- 
petually seeing people engaged in animated conversation, and 
deriving therefrom an enjoyment from which he is wholly debarred. 
Bearing about with him no outward marks of his infirmity, he is 
set down as gauche and stupid, and to every fresh person he meets 
an apology has to be made for his deafness, in itself no small 
annoyance. He gets, in fact, much less sympathy for a perhaps 
greater misfortune. How many coppers would be bestowed on 
a beggar who went about the streets of London, bearing a placard, 
“Pity the poor deaf man?” 

I cannot agree with the author of the article that the subduing 
of the tone of all conversation has a pleasant effect on the parti- 
ally deaf. It is necessary to have some experience of deafness, in 
order to learn how very slightly the pitch of ordinary conversation 
in polite society is raised above the barely audible. I know no 
Sensation of more utter helplessness, nor one more trying to the 
temper, than when the conversation at one’s own dinner-table, or 
in the smoking-room of one’s club, is nothing but a low, inarticu- 
late murmur, like the distant wailing of the sea; or when one has 
to throw oneself on the good-nature of one’s interlocutor, by re- 
questing him or her to repeat every other sentence. Under such 
circumstances, conversation falls dead, one is voted a bore by all 

one’s acquaintances, and the foundations of society are broken 
up.—I am, Sir, &c., Surpvs. 





A DREAM REALLY DREAMED. 
[To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sm,—I venture to send you the account of a curious dream, 
Teally dreamed. It was in a vast concert-hall, vast as those halls 
can be whose place is not in the world of gravitation, but in the 
limitless and lawless regions of dreams. Its boundaries and ex- 
tent I did not see, perhaps because I did not look to see them, 
all my senses being, as it were, spell-bound, and not under my own 
Control, as the senses are not in dreams. But I knew, half un- 





consciously, that the hall was crowded,—densely, mightily, over- 
poweringly peopled with wondering faces; I knew it with that 
same sort of superfluous power of sense, when fixed on any one 
engrossing object, that the eye has to take in the surroundings of 
any one sight, however intently fixed the attention may be on 
that one. And all my attention was absorbed by one object, a 
man ; and as I looked, I knew, not from his likeness to any face 
I had before known, but from that unhesitating, untaught know- 
ledge that one only has in dreams, that this man was Beethoven. 
It was Beethoven ; and for the time, I felt that my only life was 
that of a disciple, that my only lord on earth was Beethoven, that 
my life would have half attained its ideal end of perfection could 
I but speak to, and be answered by, Beethoven. 

He had been playing to us. What? In my dream this was no 
question. What he had been playing was not to me then a fixed 
and certain set of melody, whose memory yet haunted the brain, 
as the notes of the tense strings are given back by each harmonious 
fibre of the sounding-board. But he had been playing, it seemed, 
a music subtler than that that reaches the ears, the music that 
had so worked on my heart and soul, and as I felt, to the same 
degree on the hearts and souls of all that vast multitude, that we 
were all his bowed and will-less subjects, bound by the power of 
an infinite love and gratitude, of an infinite adoration for him, 
who had so fashioned our moods to harmony with his creations. 

And now it was over, not the enchantment, but the enchant- 
ing, and he was going. That was all I knew; I was losing him; 
he was going away from me. And as the rest rose, and he 
passed quietly down the hushed and enchanted rows of faces, I 
pushed forward from my place in the upper tiers, I leaped, I 
flew, I moved, as one can move only in dreams, down from my 
place to the floor where he was passing. Did I call him? I think 
so, but I know not what I said, nor how I dared to claim his 
attention. But he gave it. As he moved along the line, bowing 
to the silent worship of the multitude, he turned to me—he 
turned, and he*spoke to me, he smiled on me. 

How can I remember his words? Even his smile lives only in 
a feeling of joy when I try to remember it, and his words, I know 
no more of them than of the music that had enthralled me. I can 
feel them, as, perhaps, the needle feels the far-off loadstone, but 
it is a feeling transcending all limits of intelligible speech. Only 
I felt then that I knew happiness, [ cared not to ask what it was, 
but I had it; I was happy, as only birds and flowers upon earth 
are happy, happy, even though he was now gone, and my dream 
passed away.—I am, Sir, &c., F. W. B. 





THE DEMOCRATIC CONVENTION. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—Your statement that a majority of two-thirds of the Dele- 
gates will be required to nominate a candidate for the Presidency 
at Cincinnati is an error. The Democratic party does require a 
two-thirds majority in its Convention, but a simple majority is 
the rule of the Republican party.—I am, Sir, &c., 

11 Alfred Street, Plymouth, June 12. Won. SHARMAN. 





WORKMEN'S OFFENCES. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your interesting article this week on ‘“‘ Workmen and 
Offences against the Public,” you seem to lose sight of one fact 
which vitally affects your argument. The fourth clause of the 
Employers’ and Workmen’s Act provides that any one breaking a 
‘contract of service,” so as to threaten dangerous interference 
with the supply of gas or water to a town, may be imprisoned, 
and the efforts of Sir John Lubbock and Mr. William Holms to 
get the words “ of service ” left out, or the words ‘‘ or other con- 
tract” inserted after them, were unsuccessful. It may fairly be 
said, therefore, that workmen, and workmen alone, are liable to 
criminal procedure for these wrongs done to the community. 
Thus it remains to be true, I submit, ‘‘ that the law has one 
measure for the master and another for the workman.”—I am, 
Sir, &c., F. H. A. HARDCASTLE. 


11 Clyde Street, Redcliffe Gardens, S.W., June 10. 





THE CLAIMS OF VIVISECTIONISTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Srr,—As an example of the gross misstatements to which 
physiologists descend in the defence of their hateful practices, 
nothing could be more characteristic than the remarks made by 
Dr. Quain, at the deputation which waited on Thursday on Lord 
Carnarvon to protest against the Cruelty to Animals Bill. He 
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stated that,—‘* Hundreds of thousands of cattle were saved from 
the most dreadful disease and suffering in the rinderpest by 
experiments upon a few animals, which, demonstrating the direful 
contagiousness of the disease, led to measures being adopted for 
its suppression.” 

Every country gentleman must know that we were absolutely 
helpless during that epidemic, that every investigation was a total 
failure, and at last we were forced to fall back on the one remedy 
that has been employed, in leper-houses, and such-like, since the 
beginning of the world. We not only had toseparate, but go to 
the extreme length of killing every affected animal, and every 
one near to it. Moreover, as Parliament had to provide com- 
pensation for all this, I fancy they need no further information 
to enable them to meet such a misstatement with the scorn it 
deserves,—I am, Sir, &c., AN OBSERVER. 








POETRY. 


——@——. 
A HEAD MASTER’S SOLILOQDY. 


*¢ A FRIEND in the playground, a scholar in school, 
A master to teach, and a master to rule ; 
Who holds a firm hand without using the cane, 
And guides boys by love ’stead of forcing by pain. 
A gentleman also, I’m bound to admit, 
High-minded and zealous, and every way fit 
For the post that he holds,—and a Christian too ; 
But alas! a Dissenter ; and so he won’t do 
For a master of Perse, where one’s social position 
Is really, you see, an essential condition. 
No doubt, he is all very well in his line, 
But a Noncon. shall never be colleague of mine ; 
His creed must be false, though his life’s in the right, 
And a Methodist is not respectable, quite ;— 
One hardly knows what, but there’s something about him 
Which makes it a duty for Churchmen to scout him. 
What matter his virtues, his scholarship too ! 
A Dissenter takes rank with a Turk or a Jew; 
And to speak my mind plainly, [ hate the whole crew. 
What, then, must be done? It is time he should know 
That at Perse his Dissent is not yet comme il faut. 
And though for five years Mr. M has been Master, 
And dismissal may prove a most painful disaster, 
Yet schismatics are vulgar, Dissent unrefined, 
And my teachers shall all hold a creed to my mind. 
Indeed, ’tis a service I owe to the school, 
And to snub a Dissenter’s an excellent rule ; 
So I'll write him a letter, and tell him ’twere best 
That a bird of his feather should find a new nest.” 





J. D. 








Sn 
MILTON’S COMMON-PLACE BOOK.* 
In examining the papers of Sir F. Graham, of Netherby, for the 
purposes of the Historical Manuscripts Commission a couple of 
years ago, Mr. Horwood discovered a seventeenth-century Com- 
mon-place Book, which proved to contain a number of entries 
unmistakably in Milton’s handwriting. Between the leaves was a 
note, which had done good service as blotting-paper, from Henry 
Lawes, the musician, to the poet, mentioning that the writer sent 
with it a letter from the Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports, which 
would be ‘‘a sufficient warrant to justify Milton’s going out of 
the King’s dominions ;” and loose in the same box with the 
Common-place Book was a leaf of foolscap, containing a Latin pro- 
lusion and a copy of Latin verses on the praises of early rising, 
and bearing the name of Milton in the margin. The writing of 
the prolusion and verses is unlike anything that has hitherto been 
known as Milton’s, but Mr. Horwood is, on the whole, of opinion 
that these are juvenile efforts of Milton, which he did not after- 
wards consider worthy of publication in his Prolusiones Oratoriz. 
In dealing with the question as to how or when this Common-place 
Book found its way into the Netherby collection of MSS., he 
suggests that it was possibly disposed of by Milton’s daughters, 
and secured by Lord Preston, of Netherby ; or that more probably 





* A Common-place Book of John Milton, and a Latin Essay and Latin Verses pre- 
sumed to be by Milton. Edited from the Original MSS. in the possession of Sir 
Frederick -— Bart, by Alfred J. Horwood. London: Printed for the 
ety. 


Camden Soci 


Lord Preston purchased it of Daniel Skinner, with whom he ig 
known to have been in frequent communication, and who, after 
the poet’s death, carried off into Holland a number of his books, 

The editor’s account of the various handwritings in this MS, 
of all but two of which fac-similes are to be found in the Camden 
Society’s edition, is as follows :— 


“ The entries are by five or six hands. The greater number arg 

by Milton, at various periods of his life, mostly before his going into Italy, 
Two are by Daniel Skinner. Some entries are by one of the hands that 
copied parts of the treatise De Doctrind Christiand, now in the Public 
Record Office. Some are by the hand which copied the Sonnet No, 17 
in the Cambridge MS.; one (at least) is by the hand that made the 
transcript of the First Book of Paradise Lost in the possession of Mr, 
Baker, of Bayfordbury ; and some are by Sir R. Graham, of 
Netherby, Viscount Preston.” 
The scarcity of genuine specimens of Milton’s autograph renderg 
any addition to those hitherto known especially valuable. Hig 
handwriting, to quote again from the editor’s really exhaustive 
introduction, *‘has some distinguishing marks. He is not care- 
ful, after a full stop, to begin the following sentence with a capita? 
letter ; he is indifferent to the correct spelling of names of per- 
sons ; he always writes pralacie, precept, pretence ; he always 
writes thire or thir, for the possessive pronoun their.” On the 
strength of the last peculiarity, by the way, Mr. Horwood pro. 
nounces definitely against the authenticity of the well-known 
poem found and attributed to Milton by Professor H. Morley, 

Dr. Johnson said of Burke that ‘if you met him for the first 
time in the street, where you were stopped by a drove of oxen, 
and you and he stepped aside to take shelter but for five minutes, 
he’d talk to you in such a manner, that when you parted, you 
would say, ‘ This is an extraordinary man.’” The same remark 
we should, before reading this Common-place Book, have confi- 
dently expected to apply to Milton. We should have supposed 
that in the most meagre jottings by his hand there would have 
been present unmistakable indications of a mind teeming with 
originality, overflowing with recondite knowledge, and instinct 
with the rarest gifts of grace, eloquence, and power. But it must 
be confessed that these chips from Milton’s workshop are but of 
poor and ordinary quality. The Milton whom they almost ex- 
clusively show us is the Milton of controversy and party politics, 
not the Milton of LZ’ Allegro or of Comus. The entries are arranged 
under three heads,—‘‘ Ethical,” ‘‘ Economical,” and ‘‘ Political.” 
They consist for the most part of brief comments by Milton on 
passages from various authors, Greek and Latin, English, French, 
and Italian, and show that he habitually wrote, as well as read, 
the four languages last named. In all, over eighty authors are 
laid under contribution, the chief English writers quoted being 
Chaucer, Ascham, Camden, Sidney, Stow, Spenser, Holinshed, 
Speed, Bacon, and Selden, and the rest such chiefly as would be 
found in the library of any highly educated Englishman of the 
day. In this list several notable omissions will at once strike the 
reader. 

In the ethical section, the passages bearing on the various 
virtues and vices are especially trite and obvious, but it should be 
remarked that notes on music and poetry are here included, and 
that under ‘‘ Justice” Milton has written emphatically in the margin, 
‘‘A just woman,” against an instance of that masculine virtue in 
‘“‘the lady of Sir Stephen Scroope.” In the ‘‘ Index conomicus,” 
we have many indications of the writér’s peculiar views on the sub- 
ject of the relations of the sexes. We are greeted on the threshold 
by the suggestive heading, ‘‘ Matrimonium.—Vide de Divortio ;” 
and Milton’s own bitter experience is perhaps summed up in the 
' remark, ‘‘ Conjugal affection rare, in the wife of Ed. I. in Pales- 
tine.” ‘The general tenor of the entries under this head confirms 
the presumption, already based on pretty strong evidence, that 
Milton must have been difficult to live with, and that his nature 
was more prone to friendship than to love or affection. The 
remarks on foreign marriages are noteworthy, as showing the in- 
jurious effect on the English mind of Charles’s choice of a Catholic 
bride, which is likewise illustrated by a well-known passage in 
Mrs. Hutchinson’s memoirs of her husband,— 

“With one of a different religion,” writes Milton, “dangerous; for 
hence Gregory XV. is so bold as to count Prince Charles a favourer 
of the Catholick cause, as he terms it, and of the Roman prelacie, be- 
cause he sought in marriage a daughter of Spain. The marriage with 
France also was noe lesse dangerous, if the conditions obtained by the 
Marquesse D’Effiat and Richelieu be true, as among the rest that the 
children should be bred in the Papists’ religion till thirteen years old.....- 
Mariage with Papists dangerous to England appeares by the oration of 
Fontidonius in the name Di Luna, the Spanish Ambassador to the 
Councel of Trent, whereon he professes ‘che il suo Ré si maritd Maria 
d’Inghilterra non ad altro fine che per ridur quell’ Isola alla religione.’” 
The political section is by far the most important, both in quan- 
tity and quality. If Milton’s party generally had but recognised, 
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the truth of his remarks under the heading of *‘ Respublica,” England 
might have been spared much blood and many tears, and many 
high hopes and aspirations might have found a more perfect and 


speedy fulfilment :— 

« The form of state to be fitted to the people’s disposition: some live 
best under monarchy, others otherwise, so that the conversions of com- 
monwealths happen not always through ambition or malice; as among 
the Romans, who, after thire infancy, were ripe for a more free govern- 
ment then monarchy, beeing in a manner all fit to be Ks.: afterward 
growne unruly and impotent with evermuch prosperity, were either for 
thire profit or thire punishment fit to be curb’d with a lordly and dread- 
full monarchy; which was the error of the noble Brutus and Cassius, 
who felt themselves of spirit to free a nation, but consider’d not that 
the nation was not fit to be free, whilst forgetting thire old justice and 
fortitude which was made to rule, they became slaves to thire own 
ambition and luxurie.” 
All these entries have a strong popular, or even anti-monarchi- 
cal and republican bias. Milton quotes with approval the saying 
of Lambard, that ‘‘ laws were first devised to bound and limit the 
power of governours, that they might not make lust thire judge 
and might thire minister.” He wishes that Alfred, who turned 


the Camden Society, and to Mr. Horwood our best thanks are due 
for making us joint-owners of this relic of one of the noblest of 
Englishmen. 





PHBE, JUNIOR.* 
Tus is a very delightful novel, a little unequal, as most of Mrs. 
Oliphant’s stories are, but fuller than usual of her special powers, 
—her keen insight into a variety of feminine character—the able 
bourgeoise—her shrewd observation of English middle-class life, 
and her restrained, satirical humour. It betrays, too, what we 
had scarcely expected to find, a capacity for depicting scenes of 
almost tragical emotion without failure, and without the tendency 
to melodrama which has so deformed one or two of her books, 
especially the very best of them, Salem Chapel, as to give rise to 
the suspicion that they were written by two people, one with 
much of the special force of George Eliot, and another an 
ordinary and slightly sensational novelist. There is, however, no 
trace of double workmanship in Phebe, Junior, which maintains 
its interest to the last, and is most life-like in the most exciting 








the old laws into English, ‘‘ lived now, to rid us of this Norman 
gibberish,” and characterises it as ‘‘a dangerous thing and an 
ominous thing to imitate with earnestness the fashions of neighbour 
nations. God turn the omen from these days!” ‘The clergy are 
commonly the corrupters of kingly authority, turning it to 
tyrannie by thire wicked flatteries even in the pulpit.” ‘All 
is the prince’s; that is, all is his to defend, but not to 
“spoil.” ‘The first original of a King was in paternal autho- 


scenes of the third volume. ‘The story is laid once more in Car- 
lingford, and the heroine is Phoebe, Junior, Phoebe Beecham, 
daughter of that Phoebe Tozer, child of the butterman and deacon, 
who, the readers of Salem Chapel may remember, married the 
‘‘young man from ’Omerton who made an ’it.” Mr. Beecham, 
the young man in question, has risen in the world, minis- 
ters to a Regent’s Park Chapel and a rich congregation, 
has educated his daughter well, and is altogether a prosperous 





rity, and from thence ought [to] pattern himself how to be 
toward his subjects.” Richard I.’s voyage to the Holy-Land 
was “most unholily set out.” Henry III. is accused of prac- 
tising ‘‘a trick more befitting a cheater than a King ;” Henry 
VII. of ‘“‘an unkinglike paltering,” which should be provided 
against in such cases by Parliament. Again, Milton repeatedly 
denounces the exactions of a whole string of English monarchs, 
and jots down, with an eye to more recent events, that ‘‘ Harold 
Harefoot, by exacting ship-money, lost his subjects’ love.” On 
the other hand, he gives a favourable estimate of Edward IIL, 
Henry V., and Elizabeth, and expresses his warm approval of the 
league and union with the Scots. He condemns Peter’s pence, 
‘‘the ignominious price of our damnation.” ‘ Lawyers’ opinions,” 
he complains, ‘‘turn with the times for private ends.” Passages 
also occur relating to the freedom of the Press, the connection of 
Church and State, and to one of the most momentous questions 
of his own, or, indeed, of any time, namely, at what point the 
subject is justified in taking up arms in defence of his liberties or 
his religion. But we turn away with pleasure from these graver 
matters to the entry under ‘“ Spectacula,” in which we have a 
glimpse of the Milton of J/ Penseroso once again :— 

“Et Lactantius argumentis nibilo firmioribus rem scenicam univer- 
sam in vitio ponit; nec semel quidem cogitasse videtur, corruptelas 
quidem theatricas meritd tolli debere, omnem autem idcirco rerum 
dramaticarum usum penitus aboleri nihil necesse esse, immo potius 
nimis insulsum esset; quid enim in toté philosophia aut gravius, aut 
sanctius, aut sublimius tragedia recte constituté; quid utilius ad 
humanae vitae casus et conversiones uno intuitu spectandos? Idem 
— sequenti totam artem musicam videtur e medio sublatam 

8. 
This passage would have been gall and wormwood to most of the 
left wing of Milton’s own party. 

Mr. Horwood gives a number of instances in which entries in 
the Common-place Book have been utilised in Milton’s published 
works, and the list might probably be enlarged by any one with a 
minute and special knowledge of his prose writings. He also gives 
us a new fact with regard to Milton’s sojourn abroad, in the form 
of an item from the Travellers’ Book of the English College at 
Rome, recording that on October 30, 1638, Milton and his 
servant, N. Cary, brother of Lord Falkland, Dr. Holding, of 
Lancaster, and N. Fortescue dined at the College. 

Here we must take our leave of the Common-place Book. It 
does not give us any fresh insight into Milton’s mind and char- 
acter, or the general bent of his studies, but it forcibly illustrates 
his mode of working,—the way in which he assimilated all that he 
read, and only gave it to the world after it had been thoroughly 
melted down and transformed in the crucible of his own intellect. 
His prose writings abound in traces of wide reading, but not in 
direct quotation. He never gives us, like too many learned 


authors, the disjointed contents of a note-book, or a crude mass 
of raw material, which the reader is to transmute into precious 
metal. It is an indication of his character, so objective and self- 
centred, that in this book, which was never intended to meet the 
public eye, he is as cold and unconscious as ever; for that is no 
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and “liberal” man, with a good heart and a thoroughly snobbish 
nature. The daughter, Pheebe, is a character Mrs. Oliphant loves 
to paint,—a thoroughly competent, pretty young woman, with 
some taste, much self-control, and as sound a judgment as a 
thoroughly worldly disposition will allow her to possess. She 
wants to get on without doing anything very outrd, and decides. 
that Clarence Copperhead, the educated but stupid son of an 
atrociously vulgar father, who has made a grand fortune in con- 
tracts, can help her to what she wants. She is just beginning to 
attract him, when old Mrs, Tozer, her grandmother and the butter- 
man’s wife, falls ill; some one must go to Carlingford, and 
Phoebe, who, with all her intense worldliness, has a strong 
notion of duty to everybody but herself, elects to go down. Her 


surprise at her new position there as the butterman’s grand- 


daughter, her disgust at her surroundings, and her plans for 


overcoming her disadvantages are so well described, that we con- 


tract, as we are meant to do, a sort of liking for the hand- 


some, high-spirited, competent young woman, though we 
know all the while, that while half-loving another man, who is 
thoroughly worthy of her and better than she is, she has resolved 
to sell herself to Clarence Copperhead, of whose loutishness she 
is keenly sensible. 
are as well indicated in this little discussion about her dress 
as in any separate chapter of the book, Mamma Pheebe, who has 
grown fat, and who, in spite of her promotion in life, is a trifle 
vulgar, has been invited to a ball at the Copperheads’, and wants 
her daughter to look well. 
wore greens and blues, and dark girls wore reds and yellows,” 
but as Pheebe, Junior, objects, she suggests a white tarletan, as 
raiment in which every girl looks well :— 


Perhaps her character and her powers 


‘‘In my time,” she says, *‘ fair girls 


“You don’t see, mamma,’ said Phobe, softly, suppressing in the 


most admirable manner the delicate trouble of not being understood, 
‘that a thing every girl looks well in, is just the sort of thing that no 
girl looks very well in. 
no trouble about one’s dress.’—‘ And neither one ought, Phobe,’ said 
her mother. 
of colours and ribbons, when we might be occupied about much more 
important matters.’—‘ That is not my opinion at all,’ said Phebe. 
should like people to think I had taken a great deal of trouble. 
of all the trouble that has been taken to get up this ball !'—‘I fear so, 
indeed; and a great deal of expense,’ said Mrs, Beecham, shaking her 
head. 
wealth has its duties. 
think be wants to be defended, mamma. I think it is all nonsense 
about wasting time. 
black.’—‘ Black!’ The suggestion took away Mrs. Beecham’s breath. 
‘As if you were fifty! 
black.’—‘ It is a pity,’ said Phebe, with a glance at her mother’s full 
colours; but that was really of so much less importance. ‘ Black would 
throw me up,’ she added seriously, turning to the glass. * It would take 
off this pink look. 
over; my white is pink, Black would be a great deal the best for both 
of us. It would tone us down,’said Phobe, decisively, ‘and it would 
throw us up.’—‘But for you,a girl under twenty, my dear—.’— 


White shows no invention. It is as if one took 


‘ That is very true. It is sinful to waste time thinking 
‘I 
Think 


But then, you see, 


*Yes, when one comes to think of that. 
—.’— I don’t 


I don’t defend Mr. Copperhe: 
What I incline to, if you won’t be shocked, is 
Why, I don’t consider myself old enongh for 


I don’t mind it in the cheeks, but I am pink all 


Mamma, what does it matter? The question is, am I to look my best? 


which, I think, is my duty to you and to Providence ; oram I just,’ said 
Phebe, with indignation, ‘ to look a little insipidity—a creature with no. 


haracter—a little girl like everybody else ?’” 





random criticism of his fellow-poet, that ‘ his soul was like a star, 


*P Junior: a Last Chronicle of Carlingford. By Mrs. Oliphant. 3 vols. 





and dwelt apart.” To Sir Frederick Graham, to the Council of 


haebe, 
London: Hurst and Blackeit. 
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Of course, Phoebe wears black, and looks charming; and 
the same decided and self-dependent judgment distinguishes 
her in every detail of life,—in her management of her lover, 
in her grand fight with his father, the rich vulgarian, and 
in the one greatly good action of her career. It is in 
describing this action that Mrs. Oliphant rises, we think, quite 
beyond her usual level. Mr. May, a clergyman with whom 
Phecebe has made friends, and whose son she secretly loves, pressed 
by endless pecuniary difficulties, has added Tozer the butterman’s 
name to a bill for £150. Thekind of bewilderment, half of guilt, 
half of delirium, under which he does this is well described ; but 
when he is discovered, he fairly loses his reason, and rushes out, 
half-naked, into the street. Phoebe has fought with her grand- 
father for pardon to the forger, but old Tozer, who does not know 
the criminal], is nearly mad with rage, accuses her, quite truly, of 
secreting the bill, and avowedly forgets all the feelings supposed 
to belong to a Christian deacon. He rejects payment of the 
money offered by Mr. Northcote,—another of Mrs. Oliphant’s 
sketches of out-of-the-way Dissenting ministers, suggesting Mr. 
Vincent, in Salem Chapel, but not a repetition of him,—and alto- 
gether works himself into an executioner’s frame of mind, when 
the guilty man, who has been stopped in his flight as a madman, 
is brought into the room :— 


“¢ Grandpapa,’ said Phebe in his ear, ‘ here it is, your bill; it was he 
who did it—and it has driven him mad. Look! I give it up to you; 
and there he is—that is your work. Now do what you please.’ Trom- 
bling, the old man took the paper out of her hand. He gazed wondering 
at the other, who somehow moved in his excitement by a sense that the 
decisive moment had come, stood still too, his arm half pulled out of 
his coat, his face wild with dread and horror. For a moment they looked 
at each other in a common agony, neither the one nor the other clear 
enough to understand, but both feeling that some tremendous crisis had 
come upon them. ‘He—done it!’ said Tozer, appalled and almost 
speechless. ‘ He done it!’ They all crowded round, a circle of scared 
faces. Phebe alone stood calm. She was the only one who knew the 
whole, except the culprit, who understood nothing with that mad con- 
fusion in his eyes. But he was over-awed too, and in his very madness 
recognised the crisis. He stood still, struggling no longer, with his 
eyes fixed upon the homely figure of the old butterman, who stood trem- 
bling, thunderstruck, with that fatal piece of paper in his hand, Tozer 
had been mad for revenge two moments before—almost as wild as the 
guilty man before him—with a fierce desire to punish and make an ex- 
ample of the man who had wronged him. But this semi-madness was 
arrested by the sight of the other madman before him, and by the 
extraordinary shock of this revelation. It took all the strength out of 
him. He had not looked up to the clergyman as Cotsdean did, but he 
had looked up to the gentleman his customer, as being upon an eleva- 
tion very different from his own, altogether above and beyond him ; 
and the sight of this superior being, thus humbled, maddened, gazing 
at him with wild terror and agony, more eloquent than any supplication, 
struck poor old Tozer to the very soul. ‘ God help usall !’ he cried out, 
with a broken, sobbing voice. He was but a vulgar old fellow, mean it 
might be, worldly in his way; but the terrible mystery of human 
wickedness and guilt prostrated his common soul with as sharp an 
anguish of pity and shame as could have befallen the most heroic. It 
seized upon him so that he could say or do nothing more, forcing hot 
and salt tears up into his old eyes, and shaking him all over witha 
tremor as of palsy. The scared faces appeared to come closer to 
Phebe, to whom these moments seemed like years. Had her trust 
been vain? Softly, but with an excitement beyond control, she touched 
him.on the arm. ‘That’s true,’ said Tozer, half crying. ‘Something's 
got to be done. Wecan’t all stand here for ever, Phebe; it’s him as 
has to be thonght of. Show it to him, poor gentleman! if he ain’t past 
knowing ; and burn it, and let us hear of it no more.” 


And then, having done it, having forgiven his enemy,—Mrs. Oli- 
phant might have added a touch as to the Christianising effect of his 
habitual life as deacon on his mind, but she knows her man better 
than we do—he turned to Mr. Northcote, ‘‘ put out his hand, and 
plucked him by thesleeve, ‘I'll notsay no to that money, not now, Mr. 
Northcote, Sir,’he said.” He could forego his revenge in the moment 
of its gratification, but to be generous when generosity was not 
particularly necessary—for Northcote was rich—was beyond the 
old tradesman’s power. He could pardon, but not make an 
avoidable loss. Throughout he is as perfect as in Salem Chapel, 
and when Northcote, an educated Dissenting minister, acci- 
dentally independent, leaves Carlingford, old Tozer’s valedictory 
speech is nearly as good as his famous oration in Salem Chapel. 
The chorus against Northcote, after he had gone, “‘ grew so loud 
that it moved even Tozer, who was a kind of archdeacon and 
leading member, too, in his way, where he sat twiddling his 
thumbs in his little room ”:— 


“¢T’m one as is qualified to give what you may call a casting vote, 
said Tozer,‘ being the oldest deacon in Salem, and one as has seen 
generations coming and going. And as for Church and Chapel, I’ve 
served ’em both, and seen the colour of their money, and there’s them 
as has their obligations to me, though we needn’t name no names. But 
this I will say, as I’m cured of clever men and them as is thought 
superior. They ain’t to be calculated upon. If any more o’ them young 
intellectuals turns up at Carlingford, I'll tell him right out, “ You ain’t 
the man for my money.” I'll say to him as bold as brass, “ I’ve been 
young, and now I’m old, and it’s my conviction as clever young men 








ain’t the sort for Salem. We want them as is steady-going, and them 
as is consistent; good strong opinions, and none o’ your charity, that’s 
what we wants here.”” Now Tozer had loved clever young men in his 
day more well than wisely, as everybody knew, and this deliveraneg 
carried all the more weight in consequence, and was echoed loudly by 
one general hum of content and applause.” 

The account of Phcebe’s battle with old Copperhead jg 
quite as good in its way, but we will leave it to the 
reader to discover her method of warfare, only remarking that 
old Copperhead is too much of a caricature. Mrs. Oliphant ig 
like Mr. Disraeli, she hates a rich vulgarian till she will not trouble 
herself to analyse him, and makes him go about saying, “IT hope 
I can afford it,” like one of those characters in Charles Dickeng’s 
stories whom it pleased him to describe, as the old caricaturistg 
used to do, by a scroll coming out of the mouth. Is there not, 
too, a slight want of care in the portrait of Phoebe, in 
the absence of sufficient explanation for her acceptance of 
Clarence Copperhead, when a man whom she loved, and 
whom all around her would have accepted, had already 
made his proposal? Is she not too coarsely worldly, too worldly 
for her acute sense, in that matter? A trace of liking for young 
Copperhead, or of respect, or even of bedazzlement at his posi- 
tion, would so have redeemed the over-judicious young woman, 
who, neither blinded nor beguiled, but only true to her own nar. 
row theory of life, accepts him against her better nature, and in 
accepting him succeeds in all her objects, and lives and dies un- 
repentant and content. Girls of that stamp exist, but they would 
be a good deal better for a little of the contempt which Mrs, 
Oliphant knows so well how to pour out, but somehow spares to 
Pheebe Beecham. 

We have said nothing, we find, except of the two principal 
figures, old Tozer and Phebe, Junior, herself; but the story is 
alive with people,—with Reginald May, the clergyman, who hag 
made up his mind against his conscience to accept a sinecure, 
and then works himself out of the stain by sheer labour; with 
his sister, Ursula, who is so good, and so pretty, and so ordinary; 
with their evil-tempered, debonair-mannered father, Mr. May, the 
forger; and with the sisters Anne and Sophia Dorset, the first of 
whom, though too thinly sketched, is a most beautiful suggestion 
of ‘‘ the elder sister born, the maiden mother, who is a clearly- 
defined type of humanity, though rare, perhaps, like all 
the finer sorts.” They are all real people, and we 
doubt not are all remembered to this day in Carlingford, 
the country town the authoress has so studied that we 
trust, in spite of her menaces, its chronicles are not yet all 
closed. Mrs. Oliphant avoids, it may be wisely, the deeper 
springs of passion, and has never painted for us a strong nature, 
or an exciting career; but she discourses so pleasantly of ordi- 
nary people, says so many thoughtfully pleasant things, and 
flavours her stories with such an appetising acidity, that as we 
read we forget how common-place most of her characters are, 
how little we are indebted to her imagination for incidents which 
might, for the most part, have happened in any life. Her quiet, 
observant writing has had a charm for us ever since we lazed 
away asummer day over the Athelings, now nearly a generation 
since ; and the charm does not, that we can perceive, change either 
in degree or kind, save when, as in Salem Chapel and one or two 
passages in Phebe, Junior,-her humour is allowed to flow in 
unusual depth and volume. 





A PROFESSORSHIP OF EDUCATION.* 
Tue recent institution of two Chairs of Education in the Univer- 
sities of Edinburgh and of St. Andrew’s, is an experiment of much 
interest and value, which cannot fail to be observed with great 
solicitude on this side of the Tweed. Dr. Andrew Bell, the 
famous rival of Joseph Lancaster, in the claim to have founded 
the ‘¢mutual” or monitorial system of primary instruction, con- 
trived, unlike poor Lancaster, to accumulate a considerable for- 
tune. A substantial portion of this he bequeathed to the Provost 
of St. Andrew’s and other trustees, for the purpose of en- 
couraging education in different parts of Scotland, and in par- 
ticular, for extending his own method, usually known as the 
‘‘ Madras System.” Recent legislation, which has made the pro- 
vision of public schools incumbent upon each district, has, to 
some extent, destroyed the raison d’étre of this bequest ; and the 
Trustees, in the exercise of the discretion with which Bell in- 
vested them with regard to some surplus funds, have resolved 
to devote them to the cognate object of improving the training of 








* Inaugural Address. By Simon S. Laurie, A.M., Professor of the Theory 
History, and Practice of Education in the University of Edinburgh. Edinburgh: 
Edmonston and Douglas. 
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geachers. This it has been determined to do by means of the the teacher of Latin, of Mathematics, or of Science, would find 
institution and endowment of two Professorships, the one in the that a knowledge of the best rules of practice which experience 
University of Edinburgh, and the other in that of St. Andrew’s ; _can furnish, and of the principles and reasons which justify these 
and the Professors are not only charged with the duty of rules, would be just as helpful as to the teacher in a national 
lecturing on the history, philosophy, and methods of education, school. Many of the traditional methods in use in grammar, 
but are also especially bound to expound Bell’s principles and collegiate, and private schools are utterly indefensible ; they are 
m. The first occupant of the new Chair at Edinburgh is Mr. wearisome and clumsy, they deaden the intellectual activity of the 
Simon Laurie, long and honourably known as the Secretary to the scholar, and they terribly waste his time. The due co-ordination 
Education Committee of the Church of Scotland ; more recently, and relative importance of subjects are matters on which the 
as the Secretary to the Scottish Endowed Schools Commission, | minds of few schoolmasters seem to have been exercised ; it is 
and as a writer of great acuteness on subjects connected with | generally considered enough if each teacher, whether at the head 
ethics and mental philosophy. His inaugural address is well of the school or in the position of asubordinate, knows the particu- 
calculated to vindicate the choice which the Bell Trustees have | lar matter on which his own lessons are given. And inasmuch as the 
made, and to justify a sanguine hope of the usefulness of the new | preparation to be had from atraining-college has hitherto belonged 
experiment. ' to the lower class of teachers, who, both in scholarship and in 
It is remarkable that ‘‘ Piidagogik,” or the Science of Teach- | social position, are presumably inferior to the teachers of secondary 
ing, has never yet been thought worthy in this country of formal | Schools, it has come to be considered by the latter that they could 
recognition as a subject of academic instruction. ‘The lawyer is not, without loss of caste, submit to the same discipline. Fashions 
resumed to study the principles of jurisprudence, and the medi- | seldom extend upwards, and it is in every way a misfortune for 
cal student to learn anatomy and therapeutics ; provision is made | the teacher's profession that the practice of systematic training 
in Universities and Colleges for professional instruction of this | has begun at its lower end, and is still popularly supposed to be 
kind, and even for those prelections on theology and pastoral | appropriate rather for primary than for secondary schools. 
work which are presumably necessary for the skilled minister of | The true corrective for this, is to recognise the need for such 
religion. But for the special aid of one who is to devote himself | training as part of the curriculum of instruction for men who are 
to the profession of school-keeping, no provision whatever has | proceeding to a University degree, and are intending to take 
yet been furnished by the Universities. There is among scholars | upon themselves the office of teacher in higher schools. And the 
a vague impression that teaching is not a science to be studied, | Bell ‘Trustees deserve the thanks of the public for thus establishing 
nor an art to be learned by systematic practice, but a knack, which | for the first time a Professorship of Education, as part of a regular 
comes easily to men and women who know their subject, and are in | course of liberal education, and in connection with the studies of 
earnest in their wish to teach it. Given a well-instructed master, | a university. Professor Laurie urges with trath that “a specialist 
a good text-book, and an obedient pupil, and the teaching appa- | training college does not answer the same purposes as a university. 
ratus is presumed to be complete. Yet all experience proves that | The broader culture, the freer air, the higher aims of the latter 
the possession of knowledge is no guarantee whatever for the| give to it an educational influence which specialist colleges can 
power to impart it; and that there is the same difference between | never exercise.” And he proceeds, with great clearness and force, 
the skilled and the unskilled teacher, as between the trained and | to show what are the points of contact between a true science of 
the untrained practitioner of any other art. Much, undoubtedly, | education, and psychology, physiology, and sociology ; and how 
of this difference comes from temperament and natural aptitude, | the materials of its teaching must be drawn not only from the 
from the intellectual and moral sympathy which enables some men | practice of the school-room, but from philosophy and from the 
and women to know what is going on in the interior of a child’s | rich domain of history. 
mind, and to adapt their instruction in accordance with such| J+ would be easy for a Professor of Education to err on the side 
knowledge. No mere study of methods will ever place one who) of over-speculation and of subtleties about mental processes, and 
lacks these finer instincts on a level with one who possesses them. | thys to ‘find no end, in wandering mazes lost,” and to forget 
Nevertheless, there are right ways and wrong ways of presenting | that though education is undoubtedly a science, it is yet in a still 
truth ; there are principles underlying every rule of practice which | ;,ore important sense, an art. And in a professorial Chair in 
a good teacher adopts, and the investigation of them is not/ Edinburgh or St. Andrew’s, the English teacher, who, as a rule, 
without great value. To the average schoolmaster such know- | distrusts all theories, will be apt to suspect the prevalence of this 
ledge is indispensable, as a means of saving him from mistakes and | fayit, In the hands, however, of two men, each so differently 
enabling him to economise his resources. And even of one who | and yet so fully equipped for his work by long and varied ex- 
is exceptionally qualified by natural insight and by a love) perience of schools as Mr. Laurie of Edinburgh and Mr. Meikle- 
of his work, it may be safely said that his work will be done | john of St. Andrew's, we have some right to hope that the 
better—as all the work of life is done better—in proportion | practical bearings of the pedagogic science on the actual work of 
to the thought and study which have been devoted to it, | the school-room will not be lost sight of. Meanwhile, any help 
and to the degree in which he has laid hold of the rea-| which may come from Scotland towards the solution of this 
sons which make one course of action wiser and more prac- | serious practical problem will be thankfully welcomed by the more 
tically efficient than another. thoughtful of the schoolmasters and mistresses in this part of the 
In the sphere of primary education, this principle has been | island. A grave responsibility—of which indeed Mr. Laurie, for 
generally recognised, and the recognition of it has been attended | pis own part, appears fully conscious—rests upon the first ad- 
with the happiest results. The Training-College system, the! yenturers into this new and difficult field of academic work, 
creation of the last thirty years, was partly founded and almost | Their success would go far to remove from the teacher's profession 
wholly sustained and developed by the operation of the Education | the reproach of empiricism, and would perhaps in time even 
Department of the Privy Council. It has been practically limited | reconcile the English pedagogue to a wholesome innovation of a 
in its operations to the teachers of schools for the poor under | }jke kind in the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge themselves. 
Government inspection. Yet within that range its results have 
been very remarkable. The class of agents whom it has employed 
was not the most promising. The early advantages, the know- MEDLEVAL ART SCHOOLS.* 
ledge of the world, and the general culture of the certificated | Ly his preface to this short history, Mr. Ruskin remarks that his 
teacher, have—as is well known—been comparatively small. | editorship is no mere compliment to the author, and says “I hold 
He has, however, proved himself to be a most valuable public | myself entirely responsible in main points for the accuracy of the 
servant. His knowledge may not be extensive, but what he knows | views advanced, and I wish the work to be received by those who 
he can teach; and he has acquired the art of organising and | have confidence in my former teaching as an extension and appli- 
managing a school, and of giving certain useful instruction to the | cation of the parts of it which I have felt to be incomplete.” We 
largest number of scholars in the shortest possible time. No one | must, therefore, attach importance to the Art views put forward 
who has had opportunities of comparing the elementary schools | in an otherwise not very remarkable little book, which claims to 
of the present with those of the past can fail to perceive the | set before those who have not time for deeper studies a short 
enormous difference between them; nor to doubt that in the | history of the Art Schools of Christendom, from the earliest 
trained and certificated teacher we have a highly efficient in-| days of the Church down to the time of Titian and 
strument, whose efficiency is mainly due to the systematic study | Tintoret. Commencing with the carvings and paintings 
of the art and science of his profession. in the Catacombs, we trace from them to the early basilicas 
: Why, mutatis mutandis, the same experience should not be|and churches, the growth of sacred symbols, and con- 
ound to prevail in the region of secondary and higher education, | — Mevat Chrtetend Buskio 
it is difficult to understand. Relatively to the work he has to do, soln Ss ——_' a ee 
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ventional representations of religious and mystical subjects, 
growing into Byzantine art and architecture. We then come to 
the Lombard carvers, who infused a new life of Northern gro- 
tesque into the dead, conventional grace of Byzantine decoration, 
and laid the foundation of Gothic architecture. In the next 
chapter, we arrive at the real awakening of art, with the Pisan 
sculptors and architects, Niccola and Giovanni Pisano, and 
Arnolfo del Cambio (1205). And now painting itself springs 
into life, with the Tuscan schools of Siena and Florence, the 
former including Simone Memmi and others (1285), the latter 
Giotto, Cimabue, and the Gaddi (1240). Then comes (according 
to Miss Owen) the dawn of the Renaissance with Orcagna 
(1329), Ghiberti Massaccio, and others; followed in the next 
chapter, by the Florentine monks, Fra Angelico and Fra Filippo 
Lippi, with their followers, Benozzo Gozzoli and Sandro 
Botticelli. ‘*Two antagonistic schools of art were thus founded 
in Florence in the fifteenth century,” says Miss Owen; “out of 
ene, sensuous in its moral tendency, pagan in intellectual sym- 
pathies, growing Renaissance art,—and out of the spirituality and 
quiet imagination of the other, the Umbrian school.” From this 
point Miss Owen divides the sheep from the goats, condemning 
more or less heavily all those artists whom she considers “ pagan 
in intellectual sympathies,” &c., not merely as moralists, which 
we should not mind, but as artists also. This we know to be 
essentially Mr. Ruskin’s point of view, and from this we must 
venture to differ, even with so great a teacher as Mr. 
Ruskin, though we do so with the less diffidence, that the 
question has been fully considered from our point of view by an 
authority equal to Mr. Ruskin himself ; we mean by Mr. Poynter, 
the London Slade Professor, in his lecture on ‘“‘ Old Art and 
New,” at the Royal Institution, in May, 1872. 

Leaving this question for the present, to return to Miss Owen, 
we are taken to Germany and the school of the Van Eycks, 
where the tendency to ‘‘ realism” and ‘‘ materialism” again crops 
out, to reach its worst point in poor Holbein, who is almost 
entirely reprobated for the Protestant feeling and consequent 
‘‘irreligion” of his works, Albert Diirer and the Niirnberg 
sculptors are fortunately on the right side. We return to 
Italy in the days of Savonarola, and the men over whom 
he exercised great influence, including Luca della Robbia, 
Perugino, and Fra Bartolomeo. Michel Angelo might also 
come amongst these, but he has two chapters to himself, pre- 
ceded by one devoted to Raffaelle, and followed by one on 
Venice, with which the book closes. On Raffaelle and Michel 
Angelo at last and not least rests the burden of leading art to 
ruin; on Michel Angelo most, for leading Raffaelle to stray 
further from the old path of religious art than himself. What we 
understand Miss Owen to say, is, that the only true art was pro- 
duced by the men who received in simple faith what the Church 
taught them, and represented that all the better for not being able 
to join the “spiritual” to an intrinsically beautiful ‘ visible; ” 
and that when by the discovery of Greek art the idea of beauty 
in the human form for its own sake began to be prevalent, together 
with wider views in philosophy and religion, the power of repre- 
senting the physical ‘‘ crushed the spiritual sense” in Michel Angelo. 
Now we believe that, right and noble as was the work and the 
faith of the early Masters, it was only so for them, and that it was 
impossible (even if it would have been beneficial) for those who 
came after to remain on the same ground. To Michel Angelo 
was opened a far wider field of knowledge and thought than to 


Giotto, and it could not but appear in his work. He was the |. 


culminating point of the past epoch, and it was not his fault if 
the artists who came after failed, because they tried to imitate his 
manner without the inspiration of ideas like his. 

What we have most to complain of in Miss Owen's book is the 
narrowness of her doctrine that Art was good as long as it ex- 
pressed one theological faith, but that it was immediately the 
worse for expressing other beliefs, however genuine. Thus, 
Orcagna’s ‘‘ Last Judgment” is praised for representing truly, 
according to the doctrines of the Church, that ‘‘ awful event,” 
which Michel Angelo is condemned for representing ‘‘ with vio- 
lence and extravagance of gesture.” Holbein, again, is rebuked for 
shrinking from the representation of the terrors of Judgment, which 
Michel Angelo is rebuked for representing with too great power. 
It comes, therefore, to this,—‘‘ Your art is good, if I agree 
with the theological ideas you express by it.” It is hardly needful 
to say that all paintings not illustrative of Scriptural subjects are 
utterly ignored, or merely mentioned as signs of degeneracy in the 
artists who made them. Holbein is considered to have lowered 
art, because he had more feeling for the human than for the 
supernatural, and also because he was an enemy of the Church of 





RR 
Rome. His ‘‘ Dance of Death ” expresses only “‘ morbid satisfac. 
tion in the equality of death, and its triumph over the tyranny of 
the strong.” Holbein’s engravings may express those ideas, but 
certainly not those only. Even while admitting the corruption of the 
Church of Rome, Miss Owen condemns Protestantism for rejecti 
and wishing to destroy religious art, not seeming to see that it 
was impossible for the Reformers, in the midst of the struggle 
with the tyranny and wickedness of the Church, to appreciate the 
good that there was in the Art which was bound up with them, 
Greek art is not forgiven to this day (by Miss Owen and others) 
for being imbued with the evils of Paganism, against which 
Christianity had to battle for its life, and therefore no art 
was possible to Christianity till it was firmly enough established 
in the world to create its own. In like manner, Protestantism 
could not accept the art of the enemy it was contending with, nor 
could it create a new one, till it had made sure of its own exigt. 
ence. Now that the struggle of Protestantism has established a 
wider and more liberal feeling in matters of religion, may not the 
time have come for it also to develop a new art, which shall in. 
clude the best elements of the earlier Art? As Michel Angelo 
united the Greek and the Medieval, cannot we, ‘ the heirs of all 
the ages,” following in the steps of that master, express the faith 
that is in us,—the faith, that is, that true art is for all humanity, 
regardless of minor details of sectarian dogma? as the old 
painters represented the lives of the saints and martyrs of one 
Church, may not we represent the lives or embody the teaching 
of the saints and martyrs of all Churches, all who have in any 
way contributed to the progress of the race? All these 
could group themselves round the one teacher whose life and 
doctrine are to us the highest, and who taught that to his fol- 
lowers nothing should be ‘common or unclean.” If this is true, 
we need not be afraid, like Miss Owen, of the school of art thus 
quaintly described by Mr. Browning, in his Old Pictures in 
Florence :— 
“When Greek Art ran and reached the goal, 
Thus much had the world to boast in fructu,— 
The truth of man as by God first spoken, 
Which the actual generations garble, 
Was reuttered, and Soul (which Limbs betoken) 
And Limbs (Soul informs) made new in marble ;” 
or confine our attention, as she would have us, to the other,— 
“ On which, I conclude that the early painters, 
To cries of ‘Greek Art, and what more wish you ?’ 
Replied, ‘To become new self-acquainters, 
And paint man, man, whatever the issue; 
Make new hopes shine through the flesh they fray, 
New fears aggrandise the rags and tatters ; 
To bring the invisible full into play, 
Let the visible go to the dogs,—what matters ?’” 
It was because Michel Angelo gave the ‘‘visible” equal im- 
portance with the “invisible,” thus, to our mind, increasing ten- 
fold the power of the latter, that Miss Owen (and Mr. Ruskin) 
cannot forgive him. 

We wish we had space to meet Miss Owen's attacks on 
Raffaelle’s Cartoons, especially where she complains of ‘ Paul 
preaching at Athens,” for not expressing the fact that the Resur- 
rection is the subject of his discourse, which could hardly be 
shown without putting the words in writing, coming out of his 
mouth. We must dismiss the book with a caution to the young 
people for whom it is intended not to be carried away by its 
sentiments, but to study, if possible, the works of the Masters, 
in order to try and form for themselves a just estimate of the ideas 
they intended to express, and of the justice or injustice of Miss 
Owen's criticism. 





FISHER’S HISTORY OF LANDHOLDING.* 
Tur question of the relation between landlord and tenant, and 
of the former to the State, is assuming every year such increased 
importance, that any work bearing on the subject, however small 
may be its contribution towards the solution of the problem, will 
be welcomed by all intelligent students of politics. It would be 
unfair to Mr. Fisher to criticise the present production as if it 
had been a systematic treatise addressed to the closet, and meeting 
the questions at issue with the comprehensiveness and distinctness 
of an exhaustive argument. The author tells us that the volume 
‘is an expansion of a paper read at the meeting of the Royal 
Historical Society in May, 1875,” and such being the case, its 


| literary composition must be viewed in connection with the par- 


ticular circumstances in which it originated, and we shall not be 
surprised to find that the treatment of the subject is somewhat 
unequal, and that too much space is sometimes given to matters 





* The History of Landholding in England. By Joseph Fisher, F.R.H.S. London: 
Longmans and Co. 1876. 
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comparatively irrelevant, or in which the English public at pre- 
sent feel but little interest. We are not likely to recant our 
opinions on the subject of free-trade in the present day, in con- 
sequence of the somewhat lengthy diatribes with which Mr. 
Fisher has encumbered his account of the land question during 
the Hanoverian period, nor are we quite prepared to enter as fully 
as he has done on the question of the Poor Laws, and the statistics 
of population and prices, which, however important in themselves, 
cannot be dealt with satisfactorily within the compass of the ninety- 
five pages to which Mr. Fisher limits his whole inquiry into the land 
question. Still, with all the drawbacks we have mentioned, the 
work before us contains some fresh matter bearing on the points 
at issue, and still more, is very suggestive of fresh thoughts on 
the subject. 
If we are not mistaken, this book proceeds from the pen of an 

Irishman, and has an especial value on this account, from its look- 

ing on the question to a considerable extent from the outside. 

However complete may be at present the political union of Great 

Britain and Ireland, no one will pretend to say that the unifica- 

tion of English and Irish ideas is as yet an accomplished fact, and 
the advocates of separation between the two islands need not be 
as yet disquieted in their minds on this point. It is rather a 
relief, in these days of ultra-Anglo-Saxon—we beg pardon, “ old- 
English ””—restoration, not to have these early Germanic concep- 
tions of social organisation intruded on thoroughly modern 
civilisation. Mr. Fisher, on the contrary, sees aboriginal—i.e., 
Celtic—ideas at the root of all existing things, and hails with evident 
satisfaction the revival of aboriginal or communistic views on the 
jand question under forms adapted to modern days. ‘This, indeed, 
we may call the main drift of his book. Primitive Communism gave 
only a qualified and transient right of property to the individual. 
‘The Commune or State in its social aspect was the sole proprietor, 
and as it had the right of putting individuals, or groups of in- 
dividuals, into the possession and use of land, so it had the power, 
determined in early days by fixed rules of custom and definite 
provisions of time, of resuming and redistributing these allotments. 
Teutonic invaders, with new ideas, and the new relations of con- 
querors and conquered, gave a more private character to the 
possession of land by individuals, but still preserved the supreme 
authority of the State as the ultimate head of the political com- 
mune. The introduction, or, rather, perhaps, we should say the 
systematic development of feudalism under the Normans, had the 
tendency to affect seriously this relation between the State and 
the individual, by identifying the former 20 completely with the 
head of the feudal array in his personal capacity as to divide 
society into two classes, in one of which the feeling was that of 
devotion and allegiance to the State in its personal representative, 
in the other, of suspicion and antagonism to a king who was seek- 
ing to convert the strictly personal and limited relation of feudal 
suzerain into the despotism of an, absolute ruler. Curiously 
enough, in the former class, where the idea of a supreme com- 
mune rather than a mere prince was still distinctly recognised, 
theright of individual property in land was mostclearly established, 
and the term ‘‘ freeman ” was most closely identified with that of 
‘‘freeholder.” Allodial England was the basis of ournational liberties 
under the Plantagenets, for it was upon them that Simon de Mont- 
fort built our House of Commons. ‘The increasing power of the 
Barons under the weaker Kings of that dynasty broke up the allodial 
foundation of English social order, so far as affected the country 
districts, by swallowing up the customary liberties of the free- 
holders in the feudalism of the great land tenants of the Crown, 
and the basis of the future incidence of land became almost limited 
to the nature of these feudal tenures. Fortunately, these great 
lords, notwithstanding the increase of their political power during 
the weakness of the Crown, had been successful only in guarding 
the nation at large against the establishment of an arbitrary per- 
sonal royalty, and had not succeeded in converting their tenancies 
for life under the feudal system into absolute private property. 
The Crown, however limited politically, remained, in its capacity 
as representative of the State, absolute owner in reversion of the 
land of the kingdom. This principle, expressly asserted in an Act 
of Edward III., was for some centuries only partially affected by 
the Acts from time to time enlarging the power of disposition of 
landed property by the individual tenant. 

Mr. Fisher has treated in considerable detail the gradual rise of 
what we may call the modern idea of landlords. We will not 
attempt to follow him through the different statutes which he 
cites, but we may say in general, that as is the case with most 
English institutions, this great change in the conception of pro- 
perty in land was effected indirectly through provisions the 


posed to follow Lord Bacon too much in attributing wide designs 
to the Tudor Princes, independently of the immediate exigencies 
of the occasion which called forth their legislation. Mr. Hallam 
long ago pointed out that some at least of what Lord Bacon had 
set down to the sagacity of Henry VII. as regards his policy of 
undermining the power of the great nobles was, in fact, nothing 
more than a republication of the enactments of his prede- 
cessors. Mr. Fisher blames Henry VII. for not seizing the 
opportunity given him, by the transference of the militia of the 
kingdom from the feudal military retainers of the great Barons 
to the paid levies of the Crown, to make conditions with these 
Barons as to the new relations with their tenants which ensued 
from the cessation of the tenure of land under the stipulation of 
military service to the State. He thinks that these great land- 
holders, relieved from the duty of furnishing so many soldiers to 
the State, and thereby entailing a new burden on the community, 
might have been fairly called upon by the State to restore their 
former retainers to the position of freeholders, from which they 
had been drawn under the assurance of protection as military 
vassals, Instead of this, they became mere tenants under the new 
civil landlords, and in many cases, where they had become unfit 
by the military habits acquired during the wars of the Roses, for 
the cultivation of the soil, mere useless squatters on the land. 
No doubt this would have been a truly right and wise course, but 
it is quite another question whether it was in the power of the 
Tudor Princes to insist upon such provisions on behalf of the old 
military retainers? The suppression of the old feudal array was 
forced upon Henry VII. as a necessary precaution against the 
renewal of the old baronial dictatorship of the later Plantagenet 
period, but the power which was thus broken was that of the 
great landowner, while any provisions setting up a new class of 
freeholders would affect all the owners of land, against whom, when 
united, the Tudor Princes would have been helpless. All that Henry 
and his successors could do when the new evils created by clearings 
off the land of the old tenants by the new landlords were forced on 
their notice, was to pass a series of enactments, only partially 
operative, by which this license of the landlords might be curtailed. 

Satisfied with this, the Tudors dealt promiscuously with the whole 
system of vagrancy, which was the consequence partly of these 
clearances, partly of the cessation of the questionable charity of 
the religious houses, and partly of the general state of social dis- 

order during the Wars of the Roses, and hanged and whipped the 

“bold beggars” by thousands. Meanwhile, the right of private 

property in the old tenancies of the Crown became more and more 

established by successive Acts of Parliament, directed in appear- 

ance to the emancipation of the community at large from the old, 

oppressive exactions of feudalism, until in the early Hanoverian 

period, though the old declaratory Act of Edward III. remained 

unrepealed, the land seemed to have become entirely severed from 

any idea of the ultimate proprietorship of the State. An Act 

passed in the reign of George II. ‘‘ extended the power of dis- 

traint for rent, and the right to sell the goods seized, to all tenan- 

cies. Previous legislation confined this privilege solely to cases 


in which there were leases, wherein the tenant, by written con- 
tract, gave the landlord power to seize in case of non-payment of 
rent, but there was no legal authority to sell until it was given by 
an Act passed in the reign of William III. 
II. presumed that there was such a contract in all cases of parole- 
letting or tenancy-at-will, and extended the landlord’s powers to 
such tenancies.” 


The Act of George 


It was reserved for the first half of the present century to strike 


the first blow at the idea of absolute private property, thus per- 
fected in the first half of the eighteenth century, and again the 
change was effected indirectly. 
be called, that every Englishman’s house was his castle, under 
which the absolute right to land was included, was assailed 
by a demand in the interests of the public, consequent on 
the introduction of railways. 
the way of the construction of the new lines of communication 
by the great landowners led to the grant of compulsory sale, 
under the authority of Parliament, which over-rode this opposi- 
tion, and converted absolute property in the land into a claim for 
compensation, on its withdrawal by the State for the benefit of the 
whole community. This reassertion of the ultimate proprietorship 
of the State has since been repeated and extended in many ana- 
logous cases of public companies and corporations, until we have 
begun to recognise a contingent ownership in property which bids 
fair to undo much of that narrow conception of private property 
which culminated in the well-known saying that ‘‘a man may do 
what he likes with his own.” 


The principle, as it had begun to 


The obstacles unwisely thrown in 


This new view of the position of a 





object of which was very different. Our author seems to us dis- 





landlord thus directly introduced has, during the last few years, 
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begun to be directly applied to the land question itself; and the | their imitation of the jerky style, and the fast (and loose) ideas of the 
agitation in behalf of tenant-right, and the limitation of the | leaders of their school. The introspective and emancipated young ladies 
power of eviction by the landlord, is but another name for the | Who tell their love-stories after the Seahien of Penelope (who is a kind 
reassertion of aboriginal communism. | of Esther Craven in “ Red as a Rose,” let us say an Esther of the Peter. 


h derstand to be the general purport and argument of , Robinsonian class, in comparison with an Esther costumed by 
rt ere ° we - | would be more harmless absurdities than they are, if all their talk and 


, a toned 3 

this book, separated from irrelevant matter, and p a . = shage | all their actions were not disfigured by the scorn of age and infirmity 

somewhat, though not very different from that in which Mr. | : ‘ ‘ : P ve selene ve 

Fisher himself ts it. It to pe bstantially | the impatience of grief and of the serious objects of life; in a word, by 
a ~ ak oon stay nnuhecnenaray - Y | the heartless egotism which is the crowning characteristic of their pro. 

true, and worthy of serious consideration at the present time. | ,., ypes 

Subject to the remarks we have already made, our author appears : : ms . 

to us to have performed his task with ability and judgment, and The Death and Burial of Aras: a Tragedy of Sophocles. By Lowig 
. ons P : 0 Campbell. (Blackwood.)—Professor Campbell's translation is faithful to 

his book, if it does nothing else, will set some people thinking, | s . . 

Fi ld : ‘ light, We should add th | the original, and ably executed. If the blank verse of the dialogue ig 
and put some o questions in a new light. — add that better than the rhymes of the lyrical portions, this is only what might 
there ase several : questionable statements, not essential to the | be expected. Few tasks are more difficult than to give a choral ode in 
main point on which =e should feel disposed to ym SES with | melodious verse that sounds intelligible to an English reader, Yet even 
Mr. Fisher ; and one singular inaccuracy, at any rate, in the state- | here Professor Campbell is not unsuccessful. But he is certainly at his 
ment that the ‘‘ King-maker” and ‘last of the Barons” was Guy, | best when dealing with the iambics, We will give as a specimen of his 
Earl of Warwick, and that he fell at the battle of Tewkesbury. work part of the speech in which Ajax dissimulates his purpose :— 

“ Well, we will learn of Time. Henceforth I'll bow 
+ — To heavenly ordinance, and give homage due 
i TERATURE ince nonghe oe Seneoend qnretsis bat siclés 
u 8 
CU RRENT LI R ° Place to bodes. Wild winter's snows 
Make way for bounteous summer's flowery tread, 
And night's sad orb retires for lightsome day 














Sermons on the Sacraments. By Thomas Watson. With a Preface With his white steeds toiilemine the glad sky. 
: ‘ : ‘ The furious storm-blast leaves the groaning sea 
and Biographical Notice of the Author by the Rev. T. E. Bridgett. Gently to rest. Yea, the all-subduer Sleep 
Burns and Oates.)—“ The number of English Catholic books,” says the Frees whom he binds, nor holds enchained for aye. 
¢ . Pras And be hi ill 
. P : : nd shall not men be taught the temperate will ? 
Rev. T. E. Bridgett, in his preface, “ is not so great that we can afford Seciiaiien © naw haw le that ao tee 
to lose one so excellent as this.” This is a sound reason for the re- Sus be 80 bated, 00 being Hixo encagh - 
printing in modern guise and the rescuing from oblivion of a volume Toitesaw wan friendly ~ Ts ae 


As not abiding ever. Most men find 
But faithless moorage in companionship. 


Our ending, then, is peaceful. Thou, my girl, 


of sermons, printed more than three centuries ago, in black- 
letter type and uncouth spelling, and ‘‘the existence of which 


is only known to a few antiquarians.” The Catholic com- Go in and pray the Gods my heart's desire 
munity ought to welcome this addition to its religious literature. All be fulfilled. My comrades, join her here, 
‘ P . Honouring my wishes; and if Teucer come, 
The sermons are very plain, severe, and forcible, and from the circum- Bid him toward us be mindful, kind toward you. 
"s li i iti i i must go—whither I must go. Do ye 
stances of the preacher’s life they gain additional weight, for Bishop alban wand aetaediae ina, tenth nee 
Watson suffered long and sorely for his faith, The sermons are, as Be my dark hour, that all with me is well.” 


the biographer says, in a great measure woven out of Scripture and the} 7 j7/;4n's Child. By M.H.L. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Tho spelling 
Fathers, and it is remarkable that Bishop Watson must have made his| of «Tijian” with two “Il’s” is not the only unusual feature of this 
translations from Holy Scripture himself, as Mr. Bridgett has compared | 474) It is all about v ery grand people, but that is not remarkable, 
the quotations with the versions of Tindal and others, and finds them Sovelists of a esstain Gees eeatier pases oc d ladies of high degres 
different. The sermons are emphatic expositions of “wholesome and} 414.4 their pages as freely as Miss Flite in “Bleak House” 
Catholic doctrine” respecting the Seven Sacraments of the Catholic! « .forred estates.” The really odd thing is that everybody is 
Church, and the proper attitude of the Faithful towards them. The always flying off at a tangent, and hiding from everybody else ; nobody 
story of the book is curious :— is ever guided by the faintest indication of ordinary common-sense, 

“The volume of which the present is a reprint,” says Mr. Bridgett, “is | but all the affairs of all the people concerned (very vulgar people, 
a small quarto, printed in Gothic or black-letter. There are two or three | 4), ough lavishly titled) are transacted in what Mr. Mantalini called “s 


editions, according to Herbert. The printer was Robert Caley, ‘the : ~ 
chief Roman Catholic theological printer in Queen Mary’s reign,’ demd uncomfortable and private-madhouse sort of manner.” No one 
according to Mr Arber. The colophon of the book tells us that it was | distantly resembling a lady or a gentleman appears in the story, and 


‘imprinted within the precinct of Christ's Hospital.’ Robert and Henry | the elegant manners of “ young Oxonians ” are charmingly illustrated. 
Caley had a patent for printing this book for seven years, dated April | Here isa sample. A young Oxonian honours his father’s house with a 
80, the 4th and 5th of Philip and Mary. It seems to have been eagerly visit, His father is Sir Charles Jocelyn, whose daughter Sybella has 


bought up, as two or three editions were exhausted in the few months ‘ ; ; 

during which it could be sold. Five months after its publication Mary | ™!ried a duke. A ball is about to take place, at which a second 
died, and before it had been published a year its author had been cast | daughter, Helen, is “to make her début.” It may as well be mentioned 
into prison and deprived of his bishopric; and the establishment of Pro- | that Helen is not Sir Charles’s daughter, but the child of Lord Norrice, 


testantism not only prevented its further sale, but caused the destruc- | and that when she discovers the fact she immediately runs away from 
—— of the copies already sold. It has therefore become very | hor hotrothed lover, without the slightest reason; while the author, 
* who is more liberal than accurate about titles, turns her into Lady Helen 
Penelope's Web: a Novel. By Louis Witured. (Samuel Tinsley.)— Berkeley. But, to the ball! We are first told that the duchess daughter 
This is a foolish story, evidently by a female writer, notwithstanding | of Sir Charles “for once threw off the ducal state with which she 
the masculine nom de plume, It is one of the numerous silly novels, | wag generally invested, and personally superintended the fitting-up of 
written in the first person singular and in the present tense, for which | little recesses in the conservatories and in the hall,” and we cannot but 
we are indebted to Miss Broughton’s clever ones. If Miss Broughton’s | feel that such condescension hardly meets its reward in the demeanour 
**Nancy ” had never sat on a wall, the Penelope of this trashy story | of the duchess’s brother :— 
would not have taken refuge from her “ cross, sad, old Aunt Cecilia” in «+ How many people are there expected this evening, Sybella?’ yawned 
a similar proceeding, and the romance of her life would not have com-| James, as he entered the room.— A hundred and fifty, I expect.’'— 
menced with the hearing of horse’s hoofs in the lane. Penelope is a| ‘Does your Grace consider this still in the light of a dance?’..... . 
more empty, vulgar, irreclaimably silly young person than Miss | ‘By Jove!’ with a rapid glance round the room, ‘can any one tél 
Broughton’s unamiable and unprincipled heroines; but she is, it is only | 2° Where Cecil and Helen have disappeared? I don’t mind offering s 
ake to ane. conectell its Wien ‘enite Shel “Glee es een Gar tee bet that they were here a moment ago. Ithink I shall go andsee what they 
oe Bedi y ae hey J ®T; | are after.’—‘ Don’t, James !’ implored Lillian; ‘ they have only been en- 
considerably less lawless and sensual. Not a paragraph in the book gaged a few weeks, and it is but natural that they should have a great 
has any more claim to ‘style’ than the following :—“I remember it all | deal to say to each other. You are always worrying them. It is really 


perfectly. I remember one of my short, russet-coloured curls being | not kind of you.’—‘ Well, to please you, most a: bitrary of sisters, I will 
caught by a bit of the tree; I remember the horse, a strong 2 ay ee on Sant 8 = estion —_ pany on | 
. : | himself full length upon a sofa.’—‘ What a luzy fellow you are!’ sai 

brown one; I remember the rider, « tall, brosd-chouldered, his father.—‘ Me lazy! My dear Sir, I am te most active man in the 


dark man; it might all have happened yesterday, I remember world, when the humour takes me.’” 

oe oo distinetiy.” a ae novel woe ‘worth -corlens semask, one And so the scene goes on, in a similarly elegant fashion. One does not 
aright ‘be tempted to inquire how the tall, broad-shouldered, dark know whether to wonder moat that people ‘ean be found to take plea- 
steanges, who might as easily have been described as strong and brown, sure in writing this sort of thing, or that they can possibly believe any 
like his horse, and who had come to visit Penelope secretly, could have one exists who could find pleasure in reading it. 


divined that she would be conveniently perched upon the wall just at 

that moment? But all such minute observation is uncalled for, when A Concordance to the Works of Alexander Pope. By Edwin Abbott. 
one is dealing with three volumes of silly imitation, by a person whose | With an Introduction by Edwin A. Abbott, D.D. (Chapman and Hall.) 
literary capacity does not extend to writing two consecutive pages of | —This is a book for which no other notice is possible but an expression 
good English, and who, when she wishes, like Sam Weller, to use a| of respect and gratitude. Men who are willing to undertake labours 80 
“tenderer” word than usual, yields to the inclination in bad French. | vast, and at the best, so indifferently remunerative, deserve the heartiest 
There is a graver objection to be urged against novels of this class than | thanks of all students and lovers of literature. It is refreshing to find 
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een . 
that such sound, sterling work as Pope’s poetry has readers enough to 


make a fair demand for a Concordance to be, at least, presumable. We 
had not thought so well of the taste of the age, and we correct our im- 
pressions very willingly. Dr. Abbott prefixes some brief notes on 
peculiarities in Pope’s grammar, metre, and orthography. 

The Odyssey of Homer, rendered into English Blank Verse. By 
Mordaunt Barnard. (Williams and Norgate.)—The author states 
his aims very modestly. He wishes to “ assist backward students ;” 
and “to give English readers a simple and unambitious vor- 
gion, often differing little from mere prose.” He has attained 
very fair success. His version is commendably exact, and it 
is, for the most part, readable. That more labour might have made 
it better, we do not doubt. The most faithful translator of a poet 
should always keep quite clear of “ mere prose.” But as it stands, it is 
creditable to the scholarship and ingenuity of the writer. We have 
read with some care the story of Ulysses and the Cyclops, and find 
there little to criticise, It was not a “cubit,” but a fathom (épyua), that 
Ulysses cut off from the great stake to plunge into the monster’s eye. We 
eannot say much for Homer’s Iliad, Translation of Book I., by M. P. 
W. Boulton. (Chapman and Hall.) The hexameters are cumbrous 
and unmusical, and the words twisted out of all order :— 

“ These my tears by thy darts on the hosts avenge of Achaia” 
is not English, if the order of words is at all characteristic of a language. 
But the version bas the merit of fidelity. Mr. Boulton is happier in 
rendering Catullus’s “ Nulli se dicit mulier mea nubere malle ” :— 

“Unto me voweth my love, that none to herself as a husband 

Would she prefer, though e’en wooed by Olympian Jove; 

Yea, so voweth her tongue; but a mistress’ words to an eager 

Lover in hurrying wave need to be written, and wind.” 

Wildfire: a Collection of Erratic Essays, By Charles J. Dunphie. 
(London : Tinsley Brothers).—The very candid preface prefixed by 
Mr. Dunphie to his volume of reprints relieves us from the obligation 
of any lengthened review of it. He states, ‘that though some of the 
essays affect a thoughtful or critical tone, and are, therefore, meant to 
be read in a serious spirit, many more of them begin where common- 
sense leaves off,” adding that, “incredible as it may appear on perusal, 
it is not the less true, that the articles of this latter class were intended 
to be amusing.” He adopted for a motto Addison’s maxim, ‘‘ No matter 
in the world is so proper to write with as wildfire,” though “ probably 
in a sense, as with a resuit, hardly within the contemplation of that 
celebrated author.” ‘It now and then happened to the present writer 
that his pen ran away with him.” Nov, in all this we are extremely 
happy in being able to agree with our author; we congratulate him on 
the candour of his remarks,—they seem to us very much to the point. 
We have no idea from what magazine they are reprinted, and we can 
quite understand that they have occasionally done service in beguiling 
a tedious railway journey, but why, on the author’s own showing, they 
should have been reprinted, passes our understanding. After they had 
enjoyed their hour, we think Mr. Dunphie should have considered that 
they belonged to his chapter on “‘ Things that have Gone Out.” 


Fenn’s Compendium of English and Foreign Funds. Twelfth Edition, 
with an Appendix by R. L. Nash. (E. Wilson.)—When a book shows 
on the title-page that eleven previous editions have been exhausted, the 
fact speaks for itself, and it is hardly necessary to praise. This issue 
of a “standard” work, by means of an appendix, has its information 
brought down to the beginning of February in the curront year. In 
this continuation we have recorded, inter alia, that since the commence- 
ment of 1874, Bolivia, Peru, and Paraguay have become defaulters, 
not to mention Turkey ; and in the case of San Domingo, we have, from 
the Report of the Select Committee on Foreign Loans, some extra- 
ordinary revelations as to how money is sometimes raised, and what 
then becomes of it. Affording as it does a “financial” history of the 
world, or, at all events, such parts as are sufficiently civilised to havea 
“debt,” this book cannot but be of great value to financiers. 

Hilda: a Love-Story. By F.L. Carson. (Remington and Co.)—A 
story in one volume of the little loves, little worries, little mysteries, 
and little excitements of a stupid little country town called Snoreton, 
a story, which to be written at all successfully, should be written 
sympathetically, that is to say, the writer should not show how he de- 
spises the trivialities he relates, or the people engaged in them. The 
“peculiar and deeply-rooted points in the local character” are just 
those which require appreciation and good-humoured treatment. If 
it was true of Snoreton, “The male youth of this country town go 
elsewhere to make their plunge into the vortex of life, excepting the 
few who succeed to the businesses and professions, leaving behind them 
a considerable portion of idle and dressed-up young women, who are 
only restrained from the delights and perils of adventure [!] by the scarcity 
of objects to reciprocate,” if this was true, we have a right to ask why our 
author did not go elsewhere for his characters? It is fair to him and 
them, however, to say that they are not as improper as the above extract 
would suggest,—they are only very vulgar and stupid. The names 
of the personages are very ill-contrived; we have Mrs. Gossip, Mrs. 
Incense, Mr. Fillup, Captain Nondescript, Captain Longago, the Duke 
of Rentrolle, Lord Liberalle, Mrs. Wayward, Sir Simon Bureaucrat, and 
his secretary, Mr. Quill. There is really no fun in all this, it would 
indeed be a serious drawback to a good novel. As it is, it merely 


Botanical Names for English Readers. By Randa) H. Alcock. (L. 
Reeve and Co.)—When mankind began first to observe nature intelli- 
gently and give names to the different objects, plants must at a very 
early period have occupied his attention, especially those used for food 
or possessing medicinal properties. Before the dawn of strict science, 
it was not unnatural that the study of Botany, if the mere description of 
properties and a rude attempt at classification can be called study, 
should be confined to medical men. As, however, the Greek, Roman, 
and Arabic physicians described the same plant under different names, 
a difficulty arose about the nomenclature to be adopted, and even now, 
although Linnzus did so much to simplify the terminology, many genera 
are yet distinguished by more than one name. It is very interesting, in 
addition to being instructive, to learn the cause of the name assigned to 
a plant and its sponsor. This necessitates a knowledge of the chief bo- 
tanists of ancient and mediwval times and their work. Mr. Alcock has 
supplied the required information in this entertaining little work, giving 
a concise and accrrate account of the early pioneers of the science and 
the chief botanists of our own country. It is well such names as Sir J. E- 
Smith, Robert Brown, and John Gerard should bo as well known as 
Lindley and Hooker, especially as Smith was the real author of the 
famous Sowerby’s “‘ English Botany.” The latter part of the work is 
devoted to an explanation of names of British genera, and where neces- 
sary, their derivation and history. We recommend it heartily to every 
student of the subject. 


Summer Holidays in Brittany. By Thos. J. Hutchinson. (Sampson 

Low and Co.)—Brittany is a country so little known here and so inter- 
esting in itself, that we should have gladly welcomed a good book on the 
subject, but we cannot say much in favour of the work before us. If it 
were not that we are kindly informed in the preface that part of this 
volume has appeared in the columns of a nowspaper, we should be 
inclined to ask what can be the meaning of such expressions as “a 
musty ambient,” but the readers of the Liverpool Weekly Albion no doubt 
enjoy their little bit of “ gush” as much as we Cockneys. The writer 
is evidently a great traveller, and sometimes coins such a cosmopolitan 
sentence as ‘‘de trop of a toujours perdrix.” Again, we are informed 
that “vin ordinaire,” which we have been accustomed to regard asa very 
harmless beverage, is a “ condiment,” which, of course, at once explains 
the deterioration in the French nation. We are told a great deal of 
Breton history, but when the wife of our own Lion-heart is described as 
Berengaria of Castille we almost doubt whether the author's French is 
more reliable than his English history. The most interesting part of 
the book is that concerning pilgrimages, but we cannot assent to the 
assertion that any “ educational influence ” worthy of reasonable beings 
is effected by any number of journeys to the scenes of so-called miracles, 
We should not forget to mention that we have concise and intelligible 
directions as to how to get to Brittany, which we should be thankful for, 
if for nothing else. 
Too Fair to Go Free. By H.K. Willoughby. 3 vols. (S. Tinsley.) 
—Mr. Willoughby’s purpose is excellent, but we cannot give high 
praise to his work, Till he can command more skill, he should choose 
less painful subjects. He commits the great artistic mistake of revealing 
his purpose too clearly at the beginning of his story. There can be 
no doubt about the destiny of the young woman whom “you would 
choose as a model for a Phryne, a Cleopatra, or a Venus,” and who, 
indeed, indicates so plainly hor readiness to make unscrupulous use of 
her beauty. There are occasional indications of power in the book, 
enough to make us willing to meet Mr. Willoughby again, under more 
favourable circumstances. 
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The LION in the PATH: an Historical Romance. 
Anthony Trollope.—The WAY WE LIVE NOW 
T. A. Trollope.—DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. 
Ouida.—Uniform Edition, crown 8yo, red cloth extra, 


5s each. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL: Only a 
Story 


IDALIA: a Romance. % 
CHANDOS: a Novel. PUCK: hisVicissitudes, 
Adventures, &c. 


UNDER TWO FLAGS, 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, Photographic Portrait and 
lilustrations, 12s. 
MEMORIALS of the late Rev. ROBERT 
STEPHEN HAWKER, sometime Vicar of Mor- 
wenstow, in the Diocese of Exeter. By the Rev. 

FREDERICK GEORGE Legg, D.C.L. 


Demy 8vo, cloth extra, with Maps and numerous 
Tilustrations, 18s. 


YACHTING in the ARCTIC SEAS; 
or, Notes of Five Voyages of Sport and Discovery 
in the Neighbourhood of Spitzbergen and Novaya 
Zembla. By JAMES LAMONT, F.G.S., F.B.G.S. 


own 8yo, cloth extra. 9s. 


Cr 
ORIGINAL PLAYS, by W. S. Gilbert, 
“A Wicked World,” “ Charity,” “Palace of Truth,” 
“ Pygmalion,” “ Trial by Jury,” &c. 


Large post 8vo, with Hundreds of Wood Engravings, 








and Five Coloured Plates, from Mr. Thackeray's 





NECRETARY WANTED.—The 
kK.) SOCIETY for PROTECTION of ANIMALS 
LIABLE to VIVISECTION desires to engage the 
services of a Gentleman to act in this capacity, In 
addition to attending to the work of the Office, he will 
be uired to organise and take part in public meet- 
ings throughout the country. 

Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 


UNDLE SCHOOL, Northamptonshire, 
Founded by Sir WILLIAM LAXTON, 1556, 
Patrons—THE GROCERS’ COMPANY. 

The Funds being increased by Grants from this 
Company, the TUITION FEE for a FIRST-GRADE 
EDUCATION, Olassical or Modern, is only TWO 
GUINEAS per Annum. Boarders, 45 to 60 Guineas, 

The List of recent Honours includes the Nineteenth 
Wrangler of 1874, and the Seventeenth Classic of 1876, 

App to the Head Master, Rev. H. ST. JOHN 
READE, M.A., late Scholar of University College, 
Oxford, and Assistant-Master at Haileybury College. 








Original Drawings, cloth, full gilt, gilt top, 128 6d. 
THACKERAYANA: Notes and Anec- 
dotes. Illustrated by a profusion of Sketches by 
WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY, depicting 
Humorous Incidents in his School -life, and 
Favourite Characters in the Books of his every-day 
Reading. 

* An admirable addendum, not only to bis collected 
works, but also to any memoir of him tbat has been, 
or that is likely to be, written."—JSritish Quarterly 
Review. 

Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Portrait, price 9s. 


JOSEPH and HIS BRETHREN: a 
Dramatic Poem. By CHARLES WELLS. With an 
Introductory Essay by ALGERNON CHABLES 
SWINBURNE. 


CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 





ROVE HOUSESCHOOL, Tottenham. 
Head Master—ARTHOUR R. ABBOTT, B.A. Lond. 
Terms £120 a year; juniors, £99 a year. Scholarship 
Examinationin July. For information apply as above. 


RAMMAR SCHOOL, BRISTOL.— 
A Classical School of the First Grade, with 14 
Masters. Subjects: Classics, Mathematics, French, 
German, Chemistry, &c. Fees, £8 to £12 per annum. 
Mr. GEORGE PEAKE, Assistant-Mathematical Master, 
receives Boarders. Terms, £50 per annum. 
11 Aberdeen Terrace, West Clifton. 


| OSSALL SCHOOL. —Ten Entrance 

Scholarships (£40 to £20 a year), to be com- 
peted for on September 26. Ages, under 15} and 14}. 
Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, as pre- 
ferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms :—With 
nomination, clergymen's sons, 50 guineas; laymen’'s, 
60. Without nomination, 10 guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Roasall School, Flee twood 


RIGHTON COLLEGE. 


Principal—The Rev. CHARLES BGG, M.A., late Senior 
Student and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford. 
Vice-Principal—The Rev. JosepH NeEwToN, M.A. 

Fifteen Scholarships. For particulars, address the 

















SECRETARY. 
THIRD TERM commences TUESDAY, Sept. 19. 
LOCUTION.—A TEACHER of 


ELOCUTION, under the Fulton Endowment, is 
wanted, for the New College. or Theological Hall of 
the Free Church, Edinburgh. Particulars may be 
learned from the Rey. Principal RAINY, D.D., New 
College, with whom applications and testimonials are 
to be lodged, on or before the 12th July next. 

Edinburgh, 15th June, 1876. 


ONN-on-RHINE.—Mr. A. C. PEAR- 
SON, B.A., St. John's, Cambridge, has taken the 
management of the house, which for the last thirty 
years has been fully ducted Dr. W. C. 
Perry. He prepares a few Pupils for the Universities, 
and the Civil and Military Examinations, and for the 
higher posts in Mercantile life. 











DGBASTON (near Birmingham) 
HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS. 

The Council of this institution, which is intended to 
be opened iu September next, are now prepared to 
RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the position of HEAD 
MISTRESS of the School. 

The Salary will be £250 a year, and a Capitation 
Fee of £1 for every Pupil over the first fifty; and the 
Mistress is expected to provide for herself Board and 
Lodging. 

Applications, with testimonia|s, should be sent to the 
HONORARY SECRETARY, No. 15 Waterloo Street, 
Birmingham, on or before the 21st June. 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL 
MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

' ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 

An Examination will be held on SEPTEMBER 25th 
for TWO SCIENCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £60 and 
£40 respectively. The subjects will be the same asfor 
the Preliminary Scientific M.B. Examination at the 
London University (see University Calendar). 

Also, on SEPTEMBER 28th, for TWO BUXTON 
SCHOLARSHIPS, value £30 and £20 respectively, in 
the subjects of the Preliminary Examination, as regu- 
lated by the General Council of Medical Education and 
Registration. 

Intending Candidates must send in their names not 
later than September 20th. 

Particulars may be ascertained on application to the 
Soqseeeey, at the Medica] College, Turner Street, Mile 

nd, E. 

NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
BRISTOL. 

The Council are about to appoint the following Pro- 
fessors and Lecturers :— 

1. Professor of Chemistry. 

2. Professor of Modern History and Literature. 

%. Lecturer in Mathematics and Applied Mechanies. 

4. Lecturer in Experimental Physics. 

5. Lecturer in Political Economy. 

6. Lecturer in Classical History and Literature. 

The Stipend of the Two Professors will be £300 per 
annum each, with a proportion of Students’ Fees. The 
Council guarantee a minimum emolument of £400 per 
annum. 

The appointments of Lecturers are temporary, the 
engagement lasting only from October, 1876, until the 
end of April, 1877. Each Lecturer will receive an 
honorarium of £150 and half the Students’ Fees. 

The latest day for sending in applications is June 23. 

Farther particulars may be obtained from the Secre- 
tary.—By order of the Council, 

EDWARD STOCK, M.B.CS., Eng. 
Temporary Office, Shannon Court, June Ist, 1876. 
fMO BANKERS, MERCHANTS, and 
PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMEN.—Messrs. 
JACKSON and GRAHAM have to Sell, and to Let, 
Furnished and Unfurnished, in situations very con- 
venient for gentlemen engaged in the City and at the 
West End, several very excellent FAMILY RESI- 
DENCES, having from 10 to 25 bedrooms, and other 
indoor and outdoor acc¢ dation in proportion, and 
land varying in extent. Some with manorial rights, 
shooting, and fishing—Particulars will be sent free of 
cost on application, and photographic views of mostof 
the residences can be seen at the Estate Agency 

















TRICOTRIN. DOG of FLANDERS. 

CECIL CASTLE- STRATHMORE. 
MAINE'S GAGE. wo LITTLE 

aoa BONDAGE, WOODEN SHOES; a 


Sketch. 


a terms, &c., address, 38 Bachstrasse, Bonn-on- 
ine. 





Offices, 37 and 38 Oxford Street, W. 
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NGHAM TRIENNIAL 


B' anne MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 


{THIRTY-SECOND CELEBRATION, 
oN 





TUESDAY, AUGUST 29. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 31. 
FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 





PATRONS, 
HER MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCE OF 
WALES. 
HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE PRINCESS OF 
WALES, 


HER ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUCHESS OF 
CAMBRIDGE. 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE DUKE OF 


CAMBRIDGE 
PRESIDENT. 


THE MOST HONOURABLE THE MARQUIS OF 
- HERTFORD. 


ConpuctoR —SIR MICHAEL COSTA. 





By order, 
HOWARD S. SMITH, Secretary. 


4 hao STUD COMPANY, Limited. 


SALE OF THE COBHAM YEARLINGS. 

The Fourth Annual unreserved Sale of Yearlings 
will take place at Cobham on Saturday, June 17, at 
half-past one o'clock. 
A special train will leave Waterloo for Esher at 
eleven o'clock a.m., from Esher at 6.15 p.m. 


A train will also leave Ascot for Weybri vid 
Virginia Water, at 11.50 a.m. yertage, 


CARSON’S PAINT. 


PATRONISED BY HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, H.R.H. THE 
PRINCE OF WALES. 


Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 


It is especially applicable to 
WOOD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, and COMPO. 
2 cwt. Free to all Stations. 


CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 
Patterns and Testimonials Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON and _ SONS, 
LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
Lupe@atTe HILL, Lonpon, E.C.; 

AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 








37 Colmore Row, Birmingham. 


ATHER HYACINTHE will deliver 

his promised Address on “The Social and 

Moral Evils resulting from State-Regulated Vice,” in 

ST. JAMES'S HALL, London, at 8 o'clock, on FRIDAY 
NIGHT, June 23, 1876. 

This Meeting is under the joint auspices of the 
British, Continental, and General Federation for the 
Abolition of Government Regulation of een, and 
the National Association for the United npeom. 
The Chair will be taken by the Right Hon. James 
STANSFELD, M.P., who will give a summary of Father 
Hyacinthe’s Address, and will be supported by the 
following Members of Parliament:—Sir Harcourt 
Johnstone, Bart.; Right Hon. W. F. Cowper-Temple, 
Thos. Burt, A. H. Brown, Colonel Gourley, OC. H. Hop- 
wood, Q.C., Samuel Morley, D. McLaren, Alexander 
PD. W. McArthar, Frederick Pennington, Henry Rich- 
ard, P. A. Taylor, Dr. R. Smyth, &c. Unnumbered 
reserved-seat tickets, gratis, can be had of the Secre- 
tary, Frederick CO. Banks, 27 Great George Street, 
Westminster, S.W. Admission to other parts of the 
Hall free and without tickets. Doors open at quarter- 
past 7 o'clock, to commence at 8. Open to men and 
women. 


NSTITUTE of PAINTERSin WATER- 
COLOURS.—The FORTY-SECOND ANNUAL 
EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN, from Nine till dusk. 
Admission, 1s. Catalogues, 6d. 
Gallery, 53 Pall Mall. H. L. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


HE SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 

WATER-COLOURS.—The EIGHTY-SIXTH 

EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN.—5 Pall Mall East, 

from Nine till Seven. Admittance, 1s. Catalogue, 6d. 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, Secretary. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL— 


Bracing air and beautiful scenery. Appointments 
rfect. Wines choice. Excellent Cuisine. 250 Rooms. 
ble d’héte daily. 

mg on application to Manager, Ilfracombe, North 
von. 


ONOGRA MS.—RODRIGUES’ 
NOVELTIES in Monograms, Crests, and Ad- 
dresses. Steel Dies engraved as Gems. 

RAISED, RUSTIC, GROTESQUE, COMIO, and 
EOCENTRIC MONOGRAMS, artistically designed for 
any combination of letters. 

NOTE PAPER and ENVELOPES stamped in 
colour, relief, and brilliantly illuminated in Gold, 
Silver, and Colours, in the — style of art. 

A VISITING CARD-PLATE, elegantly - ree 
and 100 SUPERFINE CARDS printed for 4s 64. 

BALL PROGRAMMES of novel and beautiful de 
signs, arranged, printed, and stamped in the latest 
fashion. 

BILLS of FARE, GUEST-CARDS, and INVITA- 


TIONS in great —e- 
HENRY RODRIGUES’, 
STATIONER, HERALDIC DESIGNER, and ENGRAVER 
to the _— Family, 
42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


SUDDEN MOURNING— 
Messrs. JAY are always provided with experi- 
enced dressmakers and milliners, ready to travel to 
any part of the kingdom, free of expense to purchasers, 
when the emergencies of sudden or unexpected mourn- 
ing require the immediate execution of mourning 
orders, They take with them dresses, bonnets, 
millinery, besides materials at 1s per yard and up- 
wards from the piece, all marked in piain figures, and 
at the same price as if purchased at the London 
General Mourning Warehouse, in Regent Street. 
Reasonable estimates also given for household mourn- 
ing at a great saving to =" “4 small families, 
AY’S, 




















The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
245, 247, 249, and 251 Regent Street. 





UNYADI JANOS.—HUNGARIAN 
] NATURAL APERIENT WATER. “ Most 
valuable and palatable."—Professor MAONAMARA.—— 
“ Mos t and efficacious.”—Professor BRUNTON, 





F.B.S.—* Preferred to Pullna and Friedrickshall.” 
—Professor Aitken, F.R.S.—* According to Liebig, 
an aperient of surpassing richness.” — Lancet.—— 
“ Agreeable, safe, and efficacious.”"—British Medical 


lournal, 
HUNYADI JANOS, per bottle 2s and 1s 6d, of all 
Chemists.—A wine-glassful a dose. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 


SECRETARY. 


CORRESPON DENOE-BOXES. 

“ Exceedingly useful."—Standard. 
Invented and Manufactured by HENRY STONE, 
BANBURY. 

Sold by all Stationers, but ask for STONE'S 
PATENT BOXES. 
Illustrated Catalogue post free. 
All sizes can be seen and obtained at 13 Cranbourne 
Street, Leicester Square, W.C. 


EQUAL TO THE FINEST ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


IS A DOMESTIC REQUISITE 
OF CONSTANT UTILITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 











Is greatly superior to any Tooth Powder 
Gives the Teeth a pearl-like Whiteness, protects the 


Br» and CO.’S SOUPS. 





PBESERVED PROVISIONS, and 





yy and GAME PIES; also, 





sane of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 





PUSTLE SOUP, and _ other 





~ hanrcemnecs for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. are the 
la holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It is 
and cases for home use > 
tion, and quotations may be had on i ion to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Trish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 

ings, Strand, W.C. 








OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
ORIGINAL and SUPERIOR ESSENCE of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 

, One Hundred Years at 
107 STRAND (Corner of Savoy Steps), LONDON. 
Order of your Grocer, but see that you get “ JOHN 
BURGESS and SON'S.” 


RY’S CARACAS COCOA. 
“A most delicious and valuable article."— 


Standard. 
“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality." —Food, 
Water, and Air, edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 

Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived of 
the superfluous oil."—Food, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 
NINE PRIZE MEDALS awarded to 

J. 8. FRY and SONS. 

ILLS’ BEST BIRD’'S-EYE. 
NOTICE.—Every Packet of this TOBACOO is now 
lined with tin-foil, thus perfectly preserving its con- 


W. D.and H. 0. WILLS. 
Holborn Viaduct, E.0.; and Bristol. 


ENTLEMEN desirous of having their 
Linens dressed to perfection should supply their 











dition and flavour. 





CHERRY TOOTH PASTE Laundresses with the 


‘““GLENFIELD STARCH,” 


which imparts a brilliancy and elasticity gratifying to 


wearer. 





Price 1s 6d per pot. 
Sold by all Chemists and Perfumers, and at 
ANGEL PASSAGE, 93 UPPER THAMES STREET, 
London, E.O. 7 


INDIGESTION. 





See Name on Label. 


2s 6d and 4s 6d; GLOBULES, 2s, 3s 6d, and 68 6d; 
and POWDER, in 1 oz. Bottles, at 5s each. 
f 


By all Chemists, and the Manufacturers, f’ 
T. MORSON and SON, 
SOUTHAMPTON ROW, RUSSELL SQUARE, 
LONDON. 





TENHAM-CO 


ING, and BEDROOM 
FURNITURE. 





enainel from decay, snd imparts « pleasing fragrance Re vetoct ee Ger 
Y. 


pox, Fevers, and 
and invigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


very Remarkable 

Indeed, are the effects of LAMPLOUGH'S 
ETIO SALINE in Preventing and Ovring Small- 
Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, 





RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


W HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 


TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical 
tlemen to be the most effective invention in the 


gen 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the steel 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a 


MORSON’S PREPARATIONS of PEPSINE, | tur venduce 


being worn round the body, while the re- 
uisite eens sere is cnpgtied by the MOU-MAIN 
AD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 


and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
HIGHLY RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDICAL worn during sleep. A descriptive circular map boned, 


PROFESSION. bone ton 
Sold in Bottles as WINE, at 3s, 5s, and 9s; LOZENGES, post, on the Snceee pf oe Seer toe 
, 


Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
body two inches 


ow the hips 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 268 6d, and 3ls 6d; postage 
ree. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage 
ree. Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 


Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATENT. 
LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 
&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 


EAL&SON, 195, 196, 197, 198, TOT- WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, 
URTROAD. The | gpRalINS, &. They are porous, light in texture, and 
only House in London exclu- | inexpensive, and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
sively for BEDSTEADS, BED- | ing. ‘Price 4s 6d, 7s 64, 10s, and 16s each ; Postage free. 
D ccadilly, 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Pi 
London. 





EAL & SON. 
a 
EDDING. 





on application to 


OLLOWAY’S PILLS are the proper 
medicine for people whose faculties are jaded 


and whose energies are exbausted by excessive heat, 
too much work, or over-indulgence. A few doses of 
these Pills always prove a simple, safe, and cooling 
treatment, for = a . i 
longer course will set right every organ whose action 
|: reeeene FURN ITURE. is impaired, strengthen every structure whose tone is 
tainted. "Giddiness, headache, nausca, flatuleney, and 
7 " 7 — "ETE tainted. ness, 6, nausea, y, an 
EAL & SONS CATALOGUE (104th | ati other dyspeptic symptoms yield with surprising 
Edition), containing 450 Lllus- | certainty and celerity to these corrective Pills, wh‘ 
trations, with prices, sent free | lay siege to the seat of these distressing sensations, and 
by t carry off without any pain or other ym 
195, 196, 197, 198, TOPTENHAS -OOURT ROAD, | back those peccant matters which are the 
LON DON, Ww. entire human machine. 


and liver complaints; a 
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"© aamanman CONROY. 





_ HARTE’S NEW NOVEL. 





ye” READY. 





A> ALL LIBRARIES. 





Feap. 8vo, 6s. 
OEMS. By Hersert MARTYNE. 


“It is refreshing to me to read the opening poem 
(‘A Border Raid '), in which the author has caught, as 
I think, the ring and spirit of Sir Walter's verse."— 
The Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE. 

London: MACMILLAN and Co. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, Rie 5s. 
Miscellaneous. 


Y DREAM, and Verses 
By WALLACE HERBERT. 
London: R. WASHBOURNE, 18 Paternoster Row. 


St. MARY'S, BROOKFIELD. 
Now ready, price 6d. . 

ORRESPONDENCE with the 

Bishop of LONDON, on the Denial of the Right 

of the School Children of the Poorer Classes to attend 
Public Worship in Oburches. 

London: WILLIAM Rip¢way, 169 Piccadilly, W.; 

and all Booksellers. 


Ready, each 1s, 
UGBY SCHOOL. Remarks and 
Judgment of Vice-Chancellor Malins in Dr. Hay- 
man’s Case, with Preface by J. MARSHALL HAYMAN. 
Extracts from Minute Book of Governing Body, with 
Comments. Edited by S. R. TOWNSHEND MAYER. 
ArTHUR H. Moxon, 21 Paternoster Row; and all 
Booksellers. 














Just published, price 8s, cloth. es 

HE AGRICULTURAL HOLDINGS 

. (ENGLAND) AOT, 1875 (38 and 39 Vict., c. 92) ; 

with Statutes, Orders and Forms, and Notes. By 

CHARLES WALLWYN RADCLIFFE COOKE, B.A., of Lin- 
coln’s Inn, Esquire, Barrister-at-Law. 

London: H. SwEET, 3Chancery Lane, Law Publisher. 


Second Edition, Revised, price 2s 6d. 





HE SPIRIT and the WORD of 
CHRIST, and their Permanent Lessons. By G. 
VANCE SMITH, Ph.D., &c. 
London: LONGMAN andCo. 
PES Now ready, price 5s. sa 
HILOSOPHY, and its FOUNDA- 


TIONS ; with an Appeal to Scriptural Psychology. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, Aberdeen: 
JOHN ADAM. 
Fourth Edition, post free, Is. F 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA. 

A Treatise on the only Successful Method of 

Curing this Disease. By Ropert Watts, M.D., 

M.RB.C,S., L.S.A., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish 
Square, London. 

London: MITCHELL & Co., Red Lion Court, Fleet Street. 


Just published, with Four Illustrations, price 1s ; by 
post, Is 14. be 
ORSES and HARNESS. By 


EpwArpD ForpuAM FLOWER, Author of “ Bits 
and Bearing-Reins.” 

















Also now ready, Fifth Thousand, Illustrated, price 1s; 
by post, Is 1d. 
ITS and BEARING-REINS. 


WILLIAM RmeGway, Piccadilly, London. 

Will be published on the 15th of August. 
ANEW INTERVENING QUARTERLY MAGAZINE, 
containing 275 pages, entitled— 

HE COSMOPOLITAN CRITIC 

and CONTROVERSIALIST : the only Quarterly 

pee many edited in the North of England. Price 
's 6d net, 





CONTENTS. 
1, THs MODE IN WHICH THE UNLEARNED PEOPLE 

REASON. 

LOOKING-GLASS FOR HYPOCRITES. 

3. THe Disvse OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED. 

Pore Gregory VII. AND THR EwPeror HENRY IV. 
Is RITUALISM CONSISTENT WITH PROTESTANTISM ? 
Is PATRIOTISM A VICE OR A VIRTUE? 

ARE PARTY POLITICS CONDUCIVE TO HEALTHY 

LEGISLATION ? 

PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

MIDDLE-CLASS EDUCATION AND LADY HELPs, 

LABOUR AND EDUCATION. 

BriTisH ARMY MOBILISATION. 

LOGIC AND GRAMMAR COMPARED, 

THE PRINCIPLES OF CONSERVATISM. 

LIBERAL OATHOLICISM AND THE NEW 
PAPAL Parry. 

THE UNSEEN UNIVERSE. 

UNIVERSITY REFORM. 

WAR AND CIVILISATION. 

THE SLAVE CIRCULARS DBFENDED DIALECTICALLY,. 

May be had of all Booksellers. 
London: ELLIOT STOCK, 20 Paternoster Row. 

A few Pages will be reserved for Advertisements, 
which must be sent in before the Ist of August. 
Essays are required for next quarter’s issue. For 
terms, &c., apply ‘“ EpiTor,” Town-Hall Chambers, 
Halifax, Yorkshire. 

B ERLIN NATIONAL GALLERY.— 

See ths BUILDER of THIS WEEE (44, or by 
post, 44d) for View ; also View and Plan of Holborn 
Viaduct Station and Hotel; Full Report of Conference 
of Architects; Papers on Improved Dwellings, and 
Discussions; Greek Art; History of Institate of 
Architects, &c,—46 Oatherine Street, W.C. Enlarged 
to 52 pages. 


moore 
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No 


bad 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


15. 
16. 
17. 
18. 


ANGLO- 





HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in al PEORGE WILLIAM LOVELL, 
Secretaries { }ormN J. BROOMFIELD. 
ANK 


of SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1847.—DRAFT'S 
ISSUED upon Adelaide and the principal towns in 
South Australia. _ Bills tiated and lected 
Money received on deposit at agreed rates. Apply at 
the Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
NE MILLION STERLING has 
been paid as COMPENSATION for 
DEATH AND INJURIES, 

Caused by ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS. by the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £180,000. 
Annua! Income, £200,000. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of Five Years’ Standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 


Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, and 10 REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


AW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
, Fleet Street, London, 
Invested Assets on 31st Dec., 1875 ........0006 £5,441,545 
Income for the past Year........cescssereerseree 493,516 
Amount paid on Death to December last... 10,743,164 
Reversionary Bonus allotted for the five 














years ended 31st December, 1874..........+ 662,104 
Aggregate Reversionary Bonuses hitherto 
allotted........00000 5,523,138 





The Expenses of Management (including Com 
mission) are about 4 per cent. on the annual income. 

ATTENTION is especially called to the NeW (RE- 
VISED AND REDUCED) RATES OF PREMIUM recently 
adopted by the Office. 

The Rates for YounG Lives will be found 
MATERIALLY LOWER than heretofore. 

Forms of Proposal, &c., will be sent on application 
to the Office. 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION, 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserved funds, £500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hiogo, Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Mel- 
bourne, Point de Galle, Port Elizabeth, Shanghai, 
Singapore, Sydney, Tellicherry, and Yokohama, on 
terms which may be ascertained at their office. They 
also issue circular notes for tho use of travellers by 
the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the same, 
the receipt of interest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
and the effecting of remittances between the above- 
named dependencies. 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadueedle Street, London, 1875. 


j} LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 

“Ae SAUCES, & CONDIMENTS.—E. LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi- 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, beg to remind the public that every article pre- 
pared by them is guaranteed as entirely unadul- 
terated.—_92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square (late 
6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 Trinity 
Street, London, 8.E, 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 

















The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 
pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bears the Label 
used so many years, signed “ Zlizabeth Lazenby.” 





In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 


EA AND PERRINS’' SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which will be placed on every bottle of 
\ ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE 
after this date, and-« without which none is 
genuine. Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worces- 
ter; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export 
Oilmen generally. Retail by dealers in sauces through- 
out the world.—[November, 1874.] 
CURE of HAY-FEVER—SUMMER CATARRH, by 
R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS.—Mr. Bullus, 168 Hockley Hill, Bir- 
mingham writes:—‘One person suffered from hay- 
fever—summer catarrh—took the Wafers, and found 
almost immediate relief.” In asthma, consumption, 
bronchitis, coughs, colds, rheumatism, and all 
hysterical and nervous complaints, instant relief is 
given. They taste pleasantly.—Sold by all Druggists 
at Is 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d, and 11s per box. 


Naa ee ASSURANCE COM. 
PANY. For Fire and Life Assurance, 
Established 1836. 
Heap Orrices: ABERDEEN, 3 KING STREET. 
LONDON, 1 MOORGATE STREET. e 
The FORTIETH ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
of this Company was held within their house at 
deen on Friday, the 9th day of June, 1876, when the 
Directors’ Report was adopted, and a dividend of 10s, 
together with a bonus of 10s per share, free of income. 
tax, were declared, making, with the amount already 
paid, a total distribution of 30s per share in respect of 
the year 1875. 
The following are extracts from the Report sub- 
mitted :— 


FIRE: DEPARTMENT. 

The premiums received during the year, after de- 
duction of reassurances, amounted to £351,358 Og 8a, 
being an increase upon the revenue of the preceding 
year of £37,993 10s 6d. 

The losses by fire were £192,727 5s 7d, or 54°85 per 
cent. of the premiums received, making the ay 
of the Company's whole experience since 1836, 60-4} 
per cent. 

The expenses of management (including commission 
to agents) were 26-43 per cent., which is a fraction 
below the ratio for 1874. 

The result of the year’s operations is that the 
fund of this department has been increased from 
£314,947 0s 8d to £380,706 188 11d. 

LIFE DEPARTMENT. 

New e of lives upon which 
the Company granted new policies during the year wag 
583, assuring in the aggregate the sum of £396,324, 
upon which the premiums amounted to £14,312 1437, 
whereof £1,963 8s 9d were single, and £12,349 5s 1 
annual premiums. 

The total income of the year (including interest) wag 
£187,324 10s 3d. 

The claims amounted to £99,210 5s 2d, of which 
£4,375 38 was for endowments payable during life. 

The expenses of management (including commission) 
— to 10 per cent. upon the premiams re- 
ceived. 

As the result of the year’s operations, the funds of 
the Non-participation Branch were in by 
£11,372 14s 9d, and of the Participation Branch by 
£57,174 128 2d, together £68,547 6s 11d. 

The whole funds of this department now amount to 
£1,208,427 5s 5d. 

QUINQUENNIAL INVESTIGATION. 

In the “Non-participation” Section (in which the 
shareholders only are interested) the surplus amounts 
to £59,891, but as £20,000 was transferred to the Fund 
from the General Reserve Fund in 1871, this must be 
taken into account in reckoning the profit made during 
the Quinquennium. 

In the “ Participation " Branch the surplus amounts 
to the sum of £148,920, which is the largest ever earned 
by the branch in any five years since the formation of 
the Company. 

Of thesurplus upon the “‘ Non-participation” Branch, 
the Directors recommend that two-thirds, or £39,927, 
be transferred to the General Profit and Loss Account, 
the remainder being left at the credit of the Fund. 

Out of the surplus upon the “ Participation” Branch, 
the Directors recommend that a reversionary bonus of 
£1 10s per cent. per annum be declared upon the 
original amounts insured by all policies current on 
31st December last, for the five years ending that date. 
This will absorb £115,500, and leave £33,420 to be car- 
ried forward. The Directors further recommend that 
& prospective bonus, at the rate of £1 per cent. per 
annum, be paid upon all policies which shall become 
claims before the 3lst December, 1830, it being of 
course understood that, both as regards the immediate 
and prospective bonus, the amount is not payable 
unless the policy has been five years in existence. 

LONDON BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—Sir WILLIAM MILUgR, Bart. 
Deputy-Chairman—DUNCAN JAmEs KAy, Esq. 
Henry James Lubboe! 


Ruoet 








Right Hon. W. P. Adam, 
MP. Esq. 
Ernest Chaplin, Esq. William Munro Ross, Esq. 


Philip Currie, Esq. 
Geo. John Fenwick, Esq. | Wm. Walkenshaw, Esq. 
Fire Department—E. H. Mannering, Manager. 
Life Department—James Valentine, Assistant-Actuary. 
General Manager and Actuary—A. P. Fletcher. 
Copies of the Report, with the whole accounts of the 
Company for the year 1875, may be obtained from any 
of the Branch Offices or Agencies. 
URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
CARPET ee TO THE ROYAL 


FAMILY, 
85 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 


[Wn Stewart, Esq. 





FINE BENGAL MATTING, SIX YARDS WIDE. 
Rooms Covered in One Piece. 
INAHAN’S. LL. WHISKY. 
This celebrated and most delicious old mellow 

spirit is the very 

CREAM OF IRISH WHISEIES, 

in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 

some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the red 

seal, pink label, aud cork branded 

“KINAHAN'S . LL . WHISKY." 

Wholesale Dépot, 20 Great Titehfield Street, Oxford 

Street, W. 











CASH’S 


KNITTED 


ROUGH 


TOWELS. 


Imitations are often offered, but 


EACH OF THESE PATENT TOWELS HAS A TAPE LABEL, 
With the Name of the Firm, 


J. & @. 


CASH, 


Woven upon it, and 


NONE ARE GENUINE WITHOUT. 
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: 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 
HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 

ium, 


Through France and Belgium, 
by River and Canal, in the Steam Yacht ‘ Ytene. 
By W. J. C. MoENs, B.V.Y.C., Author of “English 
Travellers and Italian Brigands.” 1 vol. 8vo, with 


Tiustrations, 15s. 
«A most interesting narrative, written in a brilliant 
style, and full of information.” —Court Journal. 


Coaching, with Anecdotes of the 


ROAD. Lord WiILttAM Pitt LENNOX. Dedi- 
cated to the Duke of Beaufort, K.G., President 
and the Members of the Coaching Club. 8vo, lés. 


Life of Marie Antoinette. By 


Professor CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 2 vols. crown 
8yo, with Portrait, 21s. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Phebe, Junior: a Last Chronicle 


of Carlingford. By Mrs. OLIPHANT. 3 vols. 


Up to the Mark. By Mrs. Day, 


‘Author of “ From Birth to Bridal.” 3 vols. 








Just published, feap, Svo, 3s 6d. 


LABDA: and other Poems. 


By J. M. JOY, 
Author of “The Song of Caedmon.” 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





EDUCATION AND CIVILISATION. 
One vol. post 8vo, price 6s. 


CIVILISATION CONSIDERED AS A SCIENCE, 
In Relation to its Essence, its Elements, and its End. 
By GEORGE HARRIS, F.S.A., 
Author of a “ Philosophical Treatise on the Nature and Constitution of Man.” 
Second Edition, Revised. 
and sock appancey which, conjunction with lu help to further evisaion, and’ 19 indicate the vatlous 


means and legislative measures ‘ial to i attainment. 
“ The first extensive, and by far the most sterling, effort to reduce civilisation to a science."—Social Seience 





many sound and instructive statements, numbers of valuable facts and citations, and is evidently 


tal 





“'Up tothe Mark’ is in every respect a satisfactory 
novel. We find in it a considerable advance in con- 
structive skill, and a bolder dash into varieties of life 
and character ‘than in Mrs. Day's former novels.” — 


Hearts or Coronets. By Alice 


Krvne, Author of “ Queen of Herself.” 3 vols. 
« A charming novel.”—Post. 


Linked Lives. By Lady Gertrude 


Dove.as. 3 vols. 
“Full of interest from beginning to end."—Spectator. 


A Fight with Fortune. By 


MORTIMER COLLINS. 3 vols. 
“A fascinating book.” —Post. 


As Long as She Lived. By F. 


W. Roprnson, Author of “Grandmother's 
8 vols. [Next week. 


Money,” &c. 








Ready this day, crown 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


ANGLICAN CHURCH PORTRAITS. 
BY THE REV. J. GUINNESS ROGERS, B.A. 


ELABORATE SKETCHES OF FOURTEEN 
NOTABLE CHURCHMEN OF ‘THE PRESENT DAY. 


The Persons Sketched are :— 
Dr. Tart, Archbishop of Canterbury—Dr. THOMSON, 
Archbishop of York—Dr A. P. STANLEY, Dean of 
Westminster—Dr. BARING, Bishop of Durham—Canon 
Pusey—Dr. TEMPLE, Bishop of Exeter—The late Canon 
Kin@sLEY—Dr. WORDSWORTH, Bishop of Lincoln—Dr. 
Fraser, Bishop of Manchester—Dr. GoopwIn, Bishop 
of Carlisle—Canon LippoN—Dr. TAIRLWALL, late 
Bishop of St. David's—Dr. WILBERFORCE, late Bishop 
of Winchester—and Dr. JACKSON, Bishop of London. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and Co., 13 Fleet Street. 





On June 20, price One Shilling. 


GRAND HOLIDAY NUMBER 
OF 
LONDON SOCIETY, 
RICHLY ILLUSTRATED; 


WITH SKETCHES OF LIFE, CHARAOTER, 
ADVENTURE, AND SCENERY AT HOME 
AND ABROAD. 


Amongst the Humorous and Amusing Papors, there 
will appear— 

HOW TO ENJOY THE SEASIDE. 

A SMUGGLING STORY. 

oy | _— ROMANCE IN A PULLMAN 


MUSICAL STUDIES FOR HOLIDAY 
HOURS. 


IN THE SUNNY RHINELAND. 
THE STRANGE STORY OF A KNAPSACK 
TOUR. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, 
= RIVINGTON, Crown Buildings, 188 Fleet Street, 





Price SMe 
\ A JATER BAPTISM and the LAST 
SUPPER, viewed in relation to Ritualism. By 
JOSEPH COOPER. 


“Co, 
the result of much reading and thought."— Daily News. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Next week will be published. 
THE 


COMEDY OF THE NOCTES AMBROSIANZ, 
OF CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


Edited by JOHN SKELTON, Advocate. 
In One Volume, price 7s 6d. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





The NOVEL of the SEASON.—2 vols. now ready at all Libraries. 


Mr. GRAY and his NEIGHBOURS. By Peter Pyper, Esq., 


Barrister-at-Law, of the Outer Temple. 





“Alice Gray is a finely-drawno character, with all 
the virtues of a sincere Christian, and the heroism of 
a Grace Darling. The style of composition is also 
that of an accomplished scholar.”"—Stamford Mercury. 

‘*Mr. Gunter, the very unspiritual Rector, whocares 
less for principles than preferment, and who makes 
his Lecdiona principles pay, is a clever caricature.”"— 
Standard. 

‘The manner in which this incident (the love-story) 
is treated, is very commendable, and has a ring of 
high, pure, Christian chivalry and morality about it, 
that has grown almost as uncommon in recent fiction 
as in the conventional standard to which the offender 





belongs. The entire absence of goodiness or senti- 
mentality in the way the matter is handled, and the 
mode in which Mr. Gray and his daughter are depicted 
as dealing with it, deserve warm praise."—Academy. 

“ The author bas given us a book which has, at least, 
the merit of being alwgether out of the common, and 
which is manifestly the production of one who, with 
an acute intelligence and a power of satire by no 
means contemptible, unites a tender, g and 
lively sympathy......0nce taken up, it will be read 
through, and those who read it will have no reason to 
regret the time spent over its pages.”"—The World. 


CORNELIUS a LAPIDE’S COMMENTARY on the GOSPELS. 


Translated by the Rev. T. W. MossMAN. Assisted by various Scholars. St. Matthew's es L, 8vo, 
128. ready. 


“A very mine of research and exegetical learning of 
the rarest kind.”—Standard. 

“It is one of those few ‘ books which are books,’ an 
unfailing magazine of instruction and devotion, of the | 
profoundest views upon Holy Scripture and theology | 
in general, and one of the most valuable and im- | 
portant recently issued from the press."—Church | 


“He was well acquainted with all the leading com- 
mentators of his own and other days. The works of the | 
great lights of past centuries—Origen, Jerome, Cyprian, 
Ambrose, Augustin, Theophylact, Hilary, Chrysostom, 
Basil, Leo, Gregory, Acquinas—were all at his fingers’ | 
ends, and the new lights in Reformation, or post-Re- | 


ow 


formation times—Bellarmine, Sadolet, Prado, Toletus, 
Maldonatus, Jansenius, Luther, Melanchthon, Calvin— 
he knew them all, their thoughts came familiar to his 
pen as household words. We cordially commend it to 
our readers.” —The Jn dent. 

“ We are fully impressed with the good that may re- 
sult from bringing more easily within reach a book 


| like this, especially for those whose duties tend to the 


instruction of others, and who may find within its 
volumes an inexhaustible store of information on every 
subject connected with the faith...... The translation is 
good, as far as it goes, the sense is rendered generally 
truthfully and in good English, the sentences are terse 
and vigorous.”"—7Zabdlet, 





JOHN HODGES, 24 King William Street, Strand, London. 





FREDk. EDWARDS AND SON’S 


ECONOMICAL 


TILED 


KITCHENERS. 


Designed to obviate entirely the objections made to Kitcheners of the ordinary description. These 
Kitcheners are thoroughly effective and durable. They are very economical; they give no oppressive ——- 


of heat; and they pro 
Kitcheners, and roas' 


rly ventilate the Kitchen. The Ovens are more equally heated than in the o 
g can be done in front of the fire if desired. The various sizes suited to different 


Establishments, and one in action, may be seen daily at Messrs. ED WARDS and SON'S, 
49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 
Prospectuses forwarded, per post free, on application. 





CRAMER’S 


PIANETTES. 


FULL COMPASS OF SEVEN OCTAVES, 


PRICES TWENTY-FIVE TO FIFTY GUINEAS, 


le in touch, extraordinary in durability, and are now the leading 


Cramer's Three-Years 
J. B. CRAM 


Are ch in tone, 
ate Sen: on 





London: SAMUEL Harris and Co. 5 Bishopsgate 
ithout. 





Regent Street, W., Moorgate Street, E.0. 


instruments 
m. Exchangeable if returned free within six months. 


ER and CQO,, 
, London; 35 Church Street, Liverpool. 
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NEW NOVELS BY WELL-KNOWN AUTHORS. 
NOW READY AT EVERY LIBRARY IN THE KINGDOM. 





By FLORENCE MARRYAT. 
MY OWN CHILD. By Fuorence Mareyat, Author of 
“Love's Conflict,” “* Prey of the Gods,” &c. 3 vols. 
By WILLIAM HARRISON AINSWORTH. 
OCHETWYND CALVERLEY. By Wuuiiam Harrison 
AINswoRrTH, Author of “Old St. Paul's,” &c. 3 vols. 
By JOHN SAUNDERS. 
The SHIPOWNER’S DAUGHTER. By Joun SAUNDERS, 
Author of “ Hirell,” “ Abel Drake’s Wife,” “ Martin Pole,” &c. 3 vols. 
By Captain MAYNE REID. 
The FLAG of DISTRESS. By Captain Mayne Rem, Author 
of “* Lost Leonore,” “ The White Gauntlet,” &c, 3 vols. 
By the AUTHOR of ‘ENGLISH FEMALE ARTISTS.” 
PLAYING for LOVE. By Exxten OC. Crayton, Author of 
“ English Female Artists,” “Queens of Song,” &. In 3 vols. 
By Mrs. JULIUS POLLOCK. 
EUNICE. By Mrs. Junius Potxock, Author of “ Cissadel,” 
&c. In 3 vols. 
By the Rey. C. M. DAVIES, D.D. 


*VERTS ; or, the Three Creeds. By the Rev. C. M. Davizs, 
D.D., Author of “Orthodox,” “ Unorthodox,” “Heterodox,”, and “ Mystic” 
London. In 3 vols. 


By J. C. AYRTON. 


GERALD MARLOW’S WIFE. By J. C. Ayrton, Author of 
“A Scotch Wooing.” 3 vols. 


By Mrs. TYLEE. 
HURREE DE FONTENAY ; or, All Lost save Honour. 


Mrs. TYLEE. 3 vols. 


ESTELLA : a Novel. 


By 


By Etma. 2 vols. 





NEW SIX-SHILLING VOLUMES. 


Now ready, handsomely bound, with Frontispiece and Vignette. 


A MAD MARRIAGE. By Mrs. May Aeness FLEMInNe, 


Author of “A Terrible Secret,” “ The Sister's Crime,” &c. 


Also, 
Now ready, handsomely bound, containing 24 Full-Page Illustrations and Vignette. 


FATED to be FREE. By Jean IncEtow, Author of “ Off 
the Skelligs,” &c. 

** Its style is fresh and bright, and sparkles with the oxygen drawn from a pure 
and bracing ——. Miss Ingelow is a poet as well as a novelist—a rare but 
not impossible union; and the happy admixture of the two qualities makes the 
book one to be especially valued.” —TZimes. 


New 2s Volume by the Author of “Blade-o'-Grass,” “ Bread-and-Cheese and 
Kisses,” &c. 
Now ready, in Illustrated Wrapper, price 2s. 


LOVE’S VICTORY. By B. L. Farszon, Author of “ Blade- 
o’-Grass,” “ Joshua Marvel,” “Jessie Trim,” “ King of No-Land,” “ Bread-and- 
Cheese and Kisses,” &c. 


“He writes with much of that kindly spirit and that love of all that is good, and 
pure, and holy, and true, which were the characteristics of Dickens."—Morning Post. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand. 








TWO CHANCELLORS; Prince Gortchakof 


and Prince Bismarck. By M. JULIAN KLACZKO. Translated by Mrs. TAIT. 
Demy 8vo. [This day. 


HOLIDAYS in TYROL: Kufstein, Klobentein, 


and Paneveggio. By WALTER WHITE. Large crown 8vo. [Next week. 
The CRUISE of the ‘WIDGEON.’ By C. E. 
ROBINSON. With Illustrations, large crown 8yo. [Next week. 


The PRINCE of WALES in INDIA; being a 


Complete Narrative of his Royal Highness’s Travels, from the Time he Left 
London till his Return to Portsmouth. By GEORGE P. WHEELER, of the Inner 
Temple, Special Correspondent of the Central News.” Large crown 8vo. 

[Jn a few days. 


A HANDBOOK of ARCHITECTURAL 


STYLES. Translated from the German of A. ROSENGARTEN by W. 
COLLETT-SANDARS. With upwards of 600 Illustrations. Large demy 8vo, 2ls. 


The POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT, Lord 


LYTTON. A New and Uniform Edition, in 5 vols. fcap. 8vo. VOL. I., fcap. 
Svo, 68, 


NEW NOVEL by ANNIE THOMAS. 


BLOTTED OUT. By Annie Tuomas. 3 vols. 


crown 8vo. [Now ready. 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—From England to Philadelphia : 








SMITH, ELDER AND CO.’S NEW BOOKs. 


LIFE with the HAMRAN ARABS: 2 


Sporting Tour of some Officers of the Guards in the Soudan during the 
Winter of 1874-75. By ArTHuR B. RB. Myers, Surgeon, Coldstream Guards, 
With Photographic Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 12s 


STUDIES of GREEK POETS. Second 


Series. By JOHN ADDINGTON SymonpDs, M.A. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


HANDBOOK of RURAL SANITARY 


SCIENCE. Illustrating the Best Means of Securing Health and Preventing 
Disease. Edited by LorY Mansn, M.D., Member of the Royal College of 

FA yy gua: Member of the Royal College of Surgeons, England 
rown 8yo, 6s. 


The CHURCH and LIBERTIES of ENG. 


LAND. The True Character and Public Danger of the Present Extreme 
Movement in the National Church. By NEVISON LORAINE, Vicar of Grove 
Park West, London. Introduction by the Very Rey. the Dean of Cnesrsr, 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


VIVISECTION. The Royal Society for 


the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; the Royal Commission; and the 
Government Bill. Demy 8vo, 3s 6d. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “MEMORIALS of MILLBANK.” 


LOLA: a Tale of the Rock. By Arthur 


Sn, Author of “ The Queen's Shilling,” “ Me morials of Millbank,” &¢. 
vols. 


“One of the most piquant love-tales we have read for some time past."— 
Athenxum, June 3. 


London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 





Now ready, Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged, price 15s. 


FOOD AND DIETETICS 
PHYSIOLOGICALLY AND THERAPEUTICALLY CONSIDERED. 
By F. W. PAVY, M.D., F.R.S., 
Physician to, and Lecturer on Physiology at, Guy's Hospital. 


“A standard work of reference.”"—Zancet——*“ A book of first-rate merit."— 
Practitioner——“ Very full and exhaustive throughout."—Spectator——“ A work 
with which every educated man ought to make himself familiar."—Chemical News. 


J. and A. CHURCHILL, and SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and CO. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
ALL THE BEST NEW BOOKS ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


Fresh Copies are added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with 
the leading Publishers for an early and abundant supply of all the principal 
Forthcoming ks as they appear. 


First-class Subscription, for a constant succession of New 
, One Guinea per Annum, 
Commencing at any date. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


Revised Lists of the principal Books added to the Library during the past Three 
Years are now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 





CHEAP AND SCARCE BOOKS. 
MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE. 
New Edition, now ready, postage free on application. 
The Collection of Books now on Sale includes more than 
TWO HUNDRED THOUSAND VOLUMES 


of Surplus Copies of Popular Books of the Past and Present Seasons, in good, 

Second-hand condition, many of which are out of print and not otherwise pro- 

curable, at the lowest current prices; and Twenty Thousand Volumes of Works 

of the Best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, well adapted for Gentlemen's 

a one and Drawing-room Tables, and for Wedding and Birthday Presents and 
rizes. 


SEE 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at Mudie's Select Library may be 
obtained, with the least possible delay, from 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER ; 
And from all Booksellers in tion with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), New Oxford Street. 
CITY OFFICE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 
Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 24 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the trade, at the lowest prices. 


SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 








| new Pictorial Lecture, by Mr. J. L. King. A Trip to the Suez Canal. 
Dissolving Views and Mechanical Effects, by Mr. B. J. Malden. Marvellous Illu- 


- by M. Horace De Grey. Open from 12 to 5,and7 to 10. Admission to the 
whole, Is. i 





An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 


| Library, Office, Olub-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &c., sent post free. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANE, E.C. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY AND SON'S 
NEW WORKS. 








MEMOIR of EARL SPENCER (Lord 
Althorp). By the late Sir Denis Le MARcuaNT, Bart. In demy 8vo, 16s. 
H hy, and as invaluable as it is admirable for the fresh 

an hamira ratte of the ebilef political personages of the time."— World. 
“The book is full of interest, historical and political ; moreover, it is well written 
throughout.”"—Pall Malt Gazette. 
“ One of the most delightful volumes that has come under our notice for many a 


long day.” —Globe. 








Now ready at all Booksellers’. 


The DEAD CITIES of the ZUYDER ZEE. 
From the French of Henri HAVARD, by ANNIE WOOD. The New and 
Cheaper Edition. In crown 8vo, 6s. 

“ d has discovered a true terra incognita in the centre of Europe, and 
has pay it ust as it was disappearing, a phase of life highly picturesque and plea- 
gant to the artist's eye." —Observer. 


SKETCHES of the HISTORIC PAST of 


ITALY. From the Fall of the Roman Empire to the Earliest Revival of 
Letters and Arts. By MARGARET ALBANA MiGNATY. In demy 8vo, 16s. 


EPISTLES, SATIRES, and EPIGRAMS. 


By James E. THOROLD RoGERS. Incrown 8vo, 6s, 


SIXTY-NINE YEARS at the COURT of 


PRUSSIA. From the Recollections of the Mistress of the Household, SOPHIE 
Marre, Countess VON Voss. Translated from the German by EMILY and 
AGNES STEPHENSON. With a Portrait of the Countess Von Voss. In 2 vols. 
crown 8vo, 21s. 

“The Countess Von Voss was an eye-witness to the greatest triumphs and the 
deepest humiliations of the Prussian monarchy. She wasa great Court lady, indeed, 
but, in truth,sbe was much more, aud unless she had been gifted with great 
oy and discretion she could never have lived so long respected by all who 



















new her. The thanks of the public are due to the translators for these very in- 
teresting volumes. It is seldom that a woman with so clear an eye and quick per- 
ception has lived so close to great events and been spared to narrate them.”"— 7imes. 

“In the journal of the Countess Von Voss we see a piece of the world’s work 
well done, and a character of exceptional force and vigour placed in exactly the 
position best fitted to bring it out.”"—Saturday Review. 


The LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON, 1846- 


1865. By the Hon. EVELYN ASHLEY, M.P. In2 vols. demy 8vo, with Two 
Portraits, 308. 

















NOVELS, 


LIBRARIES. 


NEW 


ALL 


THE 


AT 






Sir HUBERT’S MARRIAGE. By Gertrude 


TOWNSHEND MAYsr. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


‘WE ARE WORLDLINGS.” By the Author 


of “ Rosa Noel,” “ Loving and Loth,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


JONATHAN. By C. Fraser-Tytler, Author 
of “ Mistress Judith,” &c. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 

“Tt is not often that we meet with a novel which gives us such unalloyed pleasure, 
or of which we can speak with such hearty commendation. The story itself is 
exquisitely touching and tender. If space allowed of our doing so, we could quote 
many & passage full of poetry, many a sentence weighted with wisdom, yet flashing 
with bright hamour, from these volumes. We can only say that a book truer to 
nature, and at the same time truer to the canons of pure art, than ‘ Jonathan,’ 
seldom falls into our critical hands."—Standard, 


HER DEAREST FOE. By Mrs. Alexander, 


Author of “The Wooing O't,” and * Which Shall It Be?” &c. In 3 vols. crown 
8y¥o. 

“ There is not a single character in this novel which is not clearly conceived and 
successfully ilustrated ; nota which is dull, not a sentence, we might almost 
say, which has not something bright, telling, and pointed.”"—T7he World. 

The book altogether abounds with 
view, 













“ Mrs, Alexander has written nothing better. 
bright and sparkling passages."—Saturday Re 

“The whole story is as clever a thing as we bave lately seen, and deserves a 
considerable success." —Spectator. 

“The plot is well contrived and developed, and the principal characters are 
skilfully conceived and well sustained."—Standard. 


NICOLAS MARRIAGE. 


SCHARLING, Author of “* Néddebo Parsonage,” &. 


By Henrik 


In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


“Denmark has sent us many welcome gifts, and the oftener she adds to our debt 
by importing into our literature anything so fresh and pure as ‘ Nicolai's e* 
y- 


the better""—Ac 





RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen. 


| Pigs DON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
Founded 1841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
, PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 

This Library contains 85,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
Various Languages. 

Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are allowed to country and ten to town members. Reading-room 
open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 








NEW WORKS. 










The LIFE and LETTERS of LORD 


BAGAULAT. By his Nephew, George O. TREVELYAN, M.P. 2 vols. 8vo, 
3. 


OVER the SEA and FAR AWAY: a Narrative 


of Wanderings round the World. By T. W. HINcHLIFF, M.A., FRGS, 
President of the Alpine Club. With 14 Illustrations. Medium 8yvo, 21s. 


THROUGH BOSNIA and the HERZEGOVINA 


on FOOT DURING the INSURRECTION, 1875. By A.J. EVANS, B.A. F.S.A. 
8vo, Map and Illustrations. (Nearly ready. 


ANNALS of the ROAD in Great Britain. By 


Captain MALET. With Essays on the Road by Niwmrop. Coloured Plates and. 
Woodcuts, Medium 8yo, 21s. 


DOWN the ROAD; or, Reminiscences of a 


G By C. T. S. Brrow Reynarpson. Second Edition, 
Coloured Illustrations. Medium 8vo, 21s. 


The MOON, and the Condition and Configura- 


tion of its Surface. By EpMUND NgIsoNn. With 26 Maps and 5 Plates. Medium 
8vo, 31s 6d. 


ISLAM under the ARABS. By Major R. D. 


OsBORN, Bengal Staff Corps, 8vo, 12s. 


COMTE’S SOCIAL DYNAMICS, or General 


Laws of Human Progress (the Philosophy of History). Translated by E. S. 
BEgsLy, M.A. 8vo, 21s. [On Saturday next. 


ZELLER'S PLATO and the OLDER 


ACADEMY. Translated by SARAH FRANCES ALLEYNE and ALFRED Goopwin, 
B.A. Post 8vo, 188. (On Saturday next. 


Bishop ELLICOTT’S HULSEAN LECTURES. 


on the LIFE of CHRIST. Sixth Edition. 8vo, 12s. 


D’AUBIGNE’S HISTORY of the REFORMA- 


TION in EUROPE in the TIME of CALVIN. Vol. VII. Translated by W. L. 
R. CATES. 8vo, 21s. [On Saturday next. 





RITUALISM, ROMANISM, and the ENGLISH 


+) ~ ooomeee By the late W. E. Jetr, B.D., Whitehall Preacher, 1846. 
vo, 78 6d. 


Dr. GARROD’S TREATISE on GOUT and 


RHEUMATIC GOUT. Third Edition, enlarged, with numerous Illustrations 
(14 Figures Coloured). 8vo, 21s. 


Dr. LATHAM’S NEW DICTIONARY of the 


ENGLISH LANGUAGE, abridged from his Edition of Johnson's English 
Dictionary. Medium 8vo, 24s. [in July. 






Miss SEWELL’S POPULAR HISTORY of 


FRANCE from the Earliest Period to the Death of Louis XIV. Crown 8yo, 
price 7s 6d. (On Saturday. 





Mr. DUNNING MACLEOD’S THEORY and 


PRACTICE of BANKING. Vol. IL, price 14s., completing the Third Edition, 
thoroughly revised. (Jn a few days. 


The CORRECT CARD, or How to Play at 


Whist; a Whist Catechism. By Captain A. CAMPBELL-WALKER, late 79th 
Highlanders, F.R.G.S. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


AIR and ITS RELATIONS to LIFE. By 


WALTER NOEL HARTLEY, F.C.S. Second Edition, Revised, with 66 Woodcuts. 
Small 8vo, 6s. 


Text-Books of Science. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of CHEMI- 


CAL PHILOSOPHY. By W. A. Titpgex, D.Sc. Lond. F.C.S. Small 8vo, 
Woodcuts, 3s 6d. [On Jul, 


y 8. 
GERMANICUS, Extracts from the ANNALS 


of TACITUS, with English Notes, &c., for Schools. By A. H. Bezsuy, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s, 


The HISTORY of LANDHOLDING 


ENGLAND. By Josera Fisner, F.R.H.8. 8vo, 3s. 





in 


London: LONGMANS and CO, 





ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
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THE EPIC OF HADES. 


BY A NEW WRITER. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 





The Pall Mall Gazette says:—“ Fresh, picturesque, and by no means deficient in intensity; 
written in blank verse, which bears comparison with the best models, A thoroughly enjoyable little volume, 
fully suited to maintain and crown the reputation acquired by those which preceded it.” 

The Saturday Review says :—" Marsyas is full of fine fancy and vivid description; Andromeda, 
an unstrained and natural narrative; Laocoon and his sons, a group interpreted into new life by intensely 
natural treatment.” 

The Spectator says :—"“ His success has been great. The victory of Apollo is full of exquisite beauty, 
almost as fine as such verse could be. The volume is delightful reading.” 

The Academy says:—*The new writer has shown himself more critical than his friends, and the 
result has been a gradual, steady progress in power, which we frankly acknowledge. ,This long passage studded 
with graces.” 

The British Quarterly Review says :—“ The blank verse is stately, yet sweet, free, graceful, and 
never undignified. Our readers, we confidently believe, will agree with us in regarding it as one of the finest 


and most suggestive poems recently published.” 





By the AUTHOR of “The EPIC of HADES.” 
SONGS OF TWo WORLDS. 


Third Series, Second Edition. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. 
The Athenceum says :—‘ Evensong’ is a poem in which the source of inspiration is the sublimity to 
which thought is led by metaphysical problems.” 
The Spectator says :—‘' More perfect in execution than either of its predecessors.” 





HENRY S. KING and CO., London. 





SIR CHARLES LYELL’'S WORKR, 


12th Edition, with Ilustrations, 2 vols. 8v0, 32g, 
The PRINCIPLES of GEOLOGY; 


the Modern Changes of the Ea 
habitants, considered as inantoams a — 
By Sir CHARLES LYELL. 


“In this edition Sir Charles Lyell has set 

his matured experience and convictions ae 
which has for years held the position of @ classic 
the literature of science. Encyclopmdic in its 
and exhaustive in its treatment, the ‘Principles 
Geology * may be looked upon with pride, not only 
a yay ey of English science, but as without 
rival of its kind anywhere."—Saturday Review, ® 





‘8 


In- 


it § 


sad 


Ir 


The GEOLOGICAL EVIDENCES 
the ANTIQUITY of MAN. With an Outling of 
Glacial Post-tertiary Geology, and Remarks on 
Origin of Species, with special reference to Man's 

Edition, 


Fer, 


First Appearance on the Earth. Fo 
With Illustrations. 8vo, 14s. = 


“A space of ten years has now elapsed since the 
publication of the Third Edition of this work, 
new edition has been carefully revised, and such new 
matter introduced as seemed necessary to bring it up 
to the present state of our knowledge."—Preface, 


P 


IIt. 


The STUDENT'S ELEMENTS of 
GEOLOGY. Third Edition. With 600 Illustrations, 
post 8vo, 9s. 


“ Sir Charles Lyell has here done for the geol 
student what Sir John Herschel did for the student of 
astronomy in his incomparable ‘Outlines,’ Young 
beginners in natural science had long wanted a short 
manual! of geology at a reasonable price, which should 
yet contain a full explanation of the leading facts and 
principles of the science. Now they have it,"— 





DR. LIVINGSTONE’S LAST JOURNALS. 
With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 


The LAST JOURNALS of DAVID LIVINGSTONE in 


AFRIOA, from 1865 to within a Few Days of his Death. Continued by a Narrative of his last Moments 
and Sufferings. By HoRACE WALLER, F.R.G.S., Rector of Twywell, Northampton. 


“These last journals of David Livingstone have come before us like a voice from the dead. There is no 
British name more widely known, or more universally respected, than that of Livingstone. The greatest 
among African travellers, he has shown a persistency and devotion to his work which have not only upheld the 
reputation of his country throughout the world, but have infused a new spirit into African exploration ; and by 
his high example he has stimulated others to follow upon the same course, which will eventually result in 
the opening of that hitherto mysterious region."—Sir SAMUEL BAKER. 


I. 


A POPULAR ACCOUNT of Dr. 
LIVINGSTONE’S SECOND EXPEDITION to 
AFRICA, during the Years 1858-64. With Map 
and Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


IU. 

A POPULAR ACCOUNT of Dr. 
LIVINGSTONE’S FIRST EXPEDITION to 
AFRIOA, during the Years 1840-56. With Map 
and Illustrations, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘ MINISTERING CHILDREN.”’’ 
Just ready. 
OLIVER OF THE MILL: 
A Tale. 
By MARIA LOUISA CHARLESWORTH. 


In crown 8yo, Two Steel Engravings, 5s, cloth. 





Also, NEW EDITIONS of 
MINISTERING CHILDREN. The 150th Thousand, 5s, cloth. 
SEQUEL to MINISTERING CHILDREN. The 46th Thousand, 5s, cloth. 
ENGLAND’S YEOMEN: a Memoir. The 17th Thousand, 5s, cloth. 
CHEAP EDITIONS of these Three Works, at 2s 6d each. 


SEELEY, JACKSON and HALLIDAY, 54 Fleot Street. 





L’ART: a Weekly Artistic Review. 
Reépactevr-EN-Cuer.—M. EUG. VERON. 
DrrecTorR FOR ENGLanp.—Mr. J. COMYNS CARR. 





L'ART is published Weekly in Paris, and is richly Illustrated with Etchings and Engravings by the most 
eminent living artists. 

It is the intention of the Proprietors of L’ART to establish an international community in matters of Art, 
and to promote among the different nations of Europe and in America a knowledge of what is highest in the 
Art-product of the time, irrespective of the nationality of the artist. 

With this object in view, L’'ART devotes special attention to the subject of English Art, and publishes 
every year concurrent Reviews of the Salon and Royal Academy, profusely Illustrated by Sketches and 
Engravings of the principal works exhibited. 





Subscription, for One Year, £5 8s; for Three Months, £1 7s. 





L'ART may be obtained of all the London Booksellers, or Subscriptions may be sent to the Publisher, 
M. A. BALLUE, at the Librairie de L’Art, 3 Rue de la Chaussée d’Antin, Paris. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 
MURRAY'S 
FOREIGN HANDBOOKS. 


Handbook of Travel Talk. 3s 64, 
— Holland and Belgium. 6s, 
— North Germany, and the Rhine to 


SWITZERLA 

—— Switzerland and the Alps, 9s, 
— South Germany and Tyrol. 10s, 
— France, Part L: Normandy, 


BRITTANY, and the PYRENEES. 7s 


—— France, PartII.: Central, Southern, 





and EASTERN FRANOUE, 7s 6 
— Paris and its Environs, 3s 64, 
— Plan of Paris, 3s 6d. 
—— Algeria. 9s. 
— North Italy and Venice, 10s, 


— Central Italy and Florence, 10s. 
— Rome and its Environs. 10s, 


— South Italy and Naples, 10s. 
— Portugal and Lisbon, 12s, 
— Spain and Andalusia, 2 vols, 24s, 
—— Russia and Finland, 183s, 
—— Denmark. 6s. 

—— Norway. 9s. 

—— Sweden. 6s. 

—— Syria and Palestine. 20s, 
—— Map of Palestine. 12s. 

—— Bombay. 12s, 

— Madras. 12s, 

— Egypt and the Nile. 15s. 


— Turkey and Constantinople. 15s. 
— Greece and Ionian Islands, 15s. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


—— 





Lately published, price 1s each. 


HE TURKS: their Character, Manners, 
and Institutions, as bearing on the EAST 

QUESTION. By H. A. MuUNRO-BUTLER-J OHNSTONE, 
Esq., M.P., Author of “A Trip up the Volga to 


Fair of Nijni-Novgorod,” “ Letters on Ireland. 
Also, by the'same Author. 
HE EASTERN QUESTION, and the 
CONDITION of TURKEY infis75. 


JAMES PARKER 
at Oxford. 


and Oo., 377 Strand,gLondon; and 
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TRUBNER AND 00’3 NEW WORKS. 
An ANALYSIS of RELIGIOUS 


BELIEF. By Viscount AMBERLEY. 2 vols. 8vo, 
pp- xvi.-496 and 512, cloth, 30s. [Just published. 


PIDGIN-ENGLISH SING-SONG Fw Oh? 
Songs and Stories in the China-English Dialect. 
With a Vocabulary. By CuaRLes G. LELAND. 
crown 8v0, pp- Viii-140, cloth, 5s. [Just published. 


IX DOPUSCULES PHILOSO- 
PHIQUES, Historiques, Politiques, et Littéraires, 
de Sylvan Van de Weyer. Precédés d'Avant-pro- 
pos de YEditeur. Quatritme Série. Crown 8vo, 
pp- 366, roxburghe, 10s 6d. (Just published. 


HOW toUSE the OPHTHALMOSCOPE: 
peing Elementary Instructions in Ophthalmoscopy 
adapted to the wants of Students. By Epear A. 
Browns, Surgeon to the Liverpool Eye and Ear 
Infirmary, &c. Orown 8yo., pp. 108, with 35 


Figures, 3s 6d. [Just ready. 
A 
MASTEBPIEOES, of, GERMAN 





d e 
inals by F. H. HEADLEY. With Illustrations 
ha Toots Wanke. Crown 8yo, pp. viii.-120, cloth, 
6s. [Just published. 


The DOCTRINE of ADDAI, the 
APOSTLE. Now first edited in a complete form 
in the Original Syriac, with an English Transla- 
tion and Notes. By GrorGe Purtips, D.D, 
President of Queen's College, Cambridge. 8vo, 
pp. xiv.-106, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The SHE-KING ; or, Book of Ancient 
Chinese Poetry. By Dr. JAMES LEGGE, Professor 
of the Chinese Language and Literature in the 
University of Oxford. Orown 8vo, pp. vi.-432, 
cloth, 12s, 


Now ready, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, pp. clxi.- 
31 


4, cloth, 21s. 

The NARRATIVES of the MISSION 
of GEORGE BOGLE, B.C.S., tothe TESHU LAMA, 
and of the JOURNEY of THOMAS MANNING to 
LHASA. Edited, with Notes, an Introduction, 
and Lives of Mr. Bogle and Mr. Manning, by 
CLEMENTS R. MARKHAM, O.B., F.R.S. 


The MEDIUM’S BOOK; or, Guide for 
Mediums and for Evocations. Containing the 
Theoretic Teaching of Spirits concerning all kinds 
of Manifestations, the Means of C ication 


HENRY S. KING & CO’S NEW BOOKS. 





The ODES of HORACE; Literally Translated in Metre. 


By A. Way. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s. [This day. 


This is a literal and at the same time a metrical translation, prepared to meet a real and 
want. It is less prosaic than several other literal versions,and at the same time, it is a faithfal t 
and nota paraphrase, which metrical renderings are apt to be. It is in lines cor nding to those of the 
Latin, which will prove a great assist for ref to those who use it along with criginal. 








TRANSLATIONS from the WORKS of GERMAN POETS 


of the 18th and 19th CENTURIES. GOETHE, UHLAND, SOHILLER, TIECK 
others. By ALICE Lucas, Feap. 8vo, price 5s. - . meer py -s 





SUNFLOWERS: a Book of Verses. By Herbert Gardner. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 5s. (This day. 





LONDON LYRICS. By Frederick Locker. A New and 


Revised Edition, with Additions and a Portrait of the Author. Orown 8yo, cloth, elegant, price 7s 6d. 
(This day. 
The author has thoroughly revised this new edition of his popular little volume, and has added several 


new pieces, The book will be produced in a style which will admit of its ranging with the “ Author's Edition ’” 
of Mr. Tennyson's Works. 





St. THOMAS of CANTERBURY: a Dramatic Poem. 


AUBREY De VERE, Author of “ Alexander the Great,” &c. Large feap. 8yo, 5a. (Just out, 





The CRIMEA and TRANSCAUCASIA. J. Buchan 


TeLFER, F.R.G.S., Commander, R.N. Being the Narrative of a Journey in the Tauric Range, and io 
the Kouban, Gouria, Georgia, Armenia, Ossety, Imeritia, Letchg _8 y, and Mingrelia. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 2 vols. medium 8vo. [ Shortly. 








COMMODORE J. G. GOODENOUGH, R.N., C.B., C.M.G., 


JOURNALS of, during his Last Command as Senior Officer on the Australian Station, 1873-1875. 
Edited, with a Memoir, by his Wipow. With Maps, Woodcuts, and Steel Engraved Portrait. Crown 
8vo, cloth, price 14s. (Just out. 





with the Invisible World, the Development of 
Medianimity, &c., &c. By ALLEN KARDEC. Trans- 
lated by ANNA BLACKWELL, Crown 8vo, pp. 456, 
cloth, 7s 6d. 


JONAS FISHER: a Poem in Brown 
and White. By the Earl of SouTuesk. Second 
Edition, crown 8vo, pp. x.-244, cloth, 6s. 


MISTAKEN AIMS and ATTAINABLE 
IDEALS of the ARTISAN CLASS. By W. R. 
GreG. Crown 8vo, pp. vi.-382, cloth, 10s 6d. 


LANGUAGE and its STUDY, with 
a Reference to the Indo-European Family 
of Languages. By W.D. WurTney, Professor of 
Sanskrit and Instructor of Modern Languages in 
Yale College. Edited by the Rev. R. Morris, M.A., 
LL.D. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


, 
LEAVES from a WORD-HUNTER’S 
NOTE-BOOK. Being some Contributions to 
English Etymology. By the Rev. A. S. PALMER, 
B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The PRINCIPLES of COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. By A, H.SAycg, Fellow and Tutor 
of Queen's College, Oxford. Second Edition 
crown 8yo, cloth, 10s 6d. 


LOVE’S TRILOGY: a Poem. B 


THomAs SrncLarr, M.A. Crown 8vyo, pp. 150, 
cloth, 5s. 


KASHMIR AND KASHGHAR: a 
Narrative of the Journey of the Embassy to Kash- 
ghar in 1873-74. By H. W. BELLEW, C.S.1. Demy 
8vo, pp. xxxii.-420, cloth, 16s. 


SKETCHES of ANGLO- JEWISH 
HISTORY. By James Picciotto. Demy 8vo, 
pp. xi.-420, cloth, 12s, 


A RETROSPECT of the RELIGIOUS 
LIFE of ENGLAND; or, Church, Puritanism, and 
Free Inquiry. By J. J. TAYLER, B.A. Reissued, 
with an Introductory Chapter on Recent Develop- 
ment, by JAMES MARTINEAU, LL.D.,D.D. Post 
8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 


The DISTRICT of BAKARGANY ; its 
History and Statistics. By H. BEVERIDGE, Bos. 
8vo, pp. xx.-460, cloth, 21s. 


FORTHCOMING WORKS. 
PROBLEMS of LIFE and MIND. 


George Henry LEWES. Second Series: The 
Physical Basis of Mind. 1 vol. 8vo, with numerous 
Illustrations, cloth. (Jn preparation. 


LITERARY and SOCIAL JUDG- 
MENTS. By W.R.GreEG. Fourth, considerably 
enlarged, Edition. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth. 

[Jn the press. 


OSTRICHES & OSTRICH-FARMING. 
By JULIUS DE MOSENTHAL, Consul-General in 
France of the South-African Republics, late 
Member of the Legislative Council of the Cape of 
Good Hope, &c., &c.; and J. E. HARTING, Fellow 
of the Linnean and Zoological Societies, Member 
of the British Ornithologists’ Union, &.,&c. 1 
Vol. crown 8yo, with Illustrations, cloth. 

[Jn preparation. 





ETHICAL STUDIES : Critical Essays in Moral Philosophy. 


By F. H. BRaDLey, Fellow of Merton College, Oxford. Large post 8vo, cloth, price 9s. (This day. 





CHRISTOPHERSON, SERMONS by the late Rev. HENRY, 


Assistant-Minister at Trinity Church, Brighton. Second Series. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. [This day. 





The WARFARE of SCIENCE. By Andrew D. White, LL.D., 


Seetiens of Cornell University. With a Preface by Professor JoHN TYNDALL, LL.D., F.R.S. Crown 

vO. (This day. 
(Extract from Prefatory Note by Professor Tyndall.) 

“ There is no effort to win them (intelligent Catholics) over to any creed, but there is an effort made to 

show them and the world that against the benefits which religious associations have conferred upon humanity 

stands a vast debit of committed wrong.” 





CUP and PLATTER; or, Notes on Food and its Effects. 


By G. O. Drewry, M.D., Author of the “Common-Sense Management of the Stomach;" and H. 0. 
BARTLETT, Ph.D., F.C.S. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 2s 6d. (Just out. 


This may be considered a companion volume to Dr. Drewry's “Common-Sense Management of the 
Stomach,” and there is no doubt that it will become equally popular with that well-known book. 





WEATHER-CHARTS and STORM-WARNINGS. 


Ropert H. Scort, M.A. F.R.S., Director of the Meteorological Office. With Fifty Illustrations, 

crown 8vo. (Shortly. 
This is a popular explanation of the technicalities of the “ Weather-Charts,” which have now become & 
permanent feature in our daily newspapers, the careful study of which will doubtless Jead to the discovery of 
laws by which the weather may be foretold with far greater accuracy than has hitherto been supposed possible. 





The CHEMICAL EFFECTS of LIGHT and PHOTOGRAPHY, 
in their APPLICATION to ART, SCIENCE, and INDUSTRY. By Dr. HuxMANN VOGEL (Polytechnic 
Academy of Berlin). Third Edition. The Translation thoroughly Revised. With 100 Illustrations, 
including some beautiful Specimens of Photography. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. Vol. XV. of the 


International Scientific Series. (Just out, 
“To all who wish full information regarding the scientific aspect of photography his (Professor Vogel's) 
volume will be welcome......We have no hesitation in cordially r ding this i ing little volume.”"— 





British Quarterly Review. 
“The descriptions given of processes are clear, and the directions are such as may be followed with every 
prospect of success.”—A¢henzum. 





HOGAN, M.P. A New Novel. 


crown 8yo. 


By a New Writer. 3 vols. 


[Just out. 





HENRY S&S. KING and CO., London. 








Now ready, in 2 vols. 8vo, pp. xvi.-496 and 512, cloth, price 3s. 


AN ANALYSIS OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 


By VISCOUNT AMBERLEY. 





London: TRUBNER and 0O., Ludgate Hill. 





London: TRUBNER and Co., Ludgate Hill. 
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¥ 3SRS. MACMILLAN & CO.’s NEWBOOKS. 


To be published immediately, fn 8vo. 


AUGUSTUS RAYMOND MARGARY’S 


JOURNEY from SHANGAE to BHAMO, and BACK to MANWYNE. 
Edited from his Journals and Letters, with a Brief Biographical Preface; a 
‘Concluding Chapter by Sir RUTHERFORD ALCOCK, K.O.B.; a Steel Portrait en- 
raved by C. H. Jzens, and a Route Map. . 

Sir Rutherford Alcock, in his concluding chapter, says:—“ A very cursory 
giance through the pages will suffice to show how much may be learned from 
the perusal of the whole narrative. The physical geography, climate, and 
-scenery, are all noted with no less vivacity and care than the political condi- 
tion of the several districts which pass under his observation. Nothing esca 
him......The information Mr. Margary bas afforded throughout the pages of 
journal will make it a work of special interest and permanent value.” 


DISESTABLISHMENT ; or, a Defence of the 
Principle of a National Church. By GzornGz HAnwoop, M.A. 8vo, 12s. 


“Temperately written, logically argued, giving due weight to every con- 
sideration that can be urged either for or against Disestablishment, it cannot 
fail to carry home to the mind of every unprejudiced reader a conviction that 
‘the Established Church is absolutely necessary for the well-being of England, 

_ and that no other form of religious organisation could fill her place."—Globe. 


FIFTY YEARS of MY LIFE, By Gzorcr 


THOMAS, EARL OF ALBEMARLE. 2 vols. 8vo, with Portrait of the First Earl, 
engraved by Jeens, 25s. [Second Edition, Enlarged, now ready. 

**The whole book retains its interest from first to last......Few men have 
een so much of men and manners in so many parts of the world, and to none 
‘has it been given to relate the impressions of a busy life in so gentle and cheery 
® spirit.”"—TZimes. 

“These reminiscences have the charm and flavour of personal experience, 
and they bring us into direct contact with the persons they describe."— 
Edinburgh lew. 

“ A thoroughly delightful book of its kind.” —Saturday Review. 


The KINEMATICS of MACHINERY: a Theory 


of Machines. By F. Revnzaux. ‘Translated and Edited by A. B. W. 
Kennedy, C.E., Professor of Civil Engineering in University College, London. 


‘With 450 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 21s. [Next week. 
Fourth and Cheaper Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
The UNSEEN UNIVERSE; or, Physical 


Speculations on a Future State. By Professor BALFOUR STewakt, F.B.S., 
and Professor P. G. Tart, M.A. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“We may or may not be able to understand or accept the subtle theory by 
which they endeavour to establish an alliance between systems which are 
often supposed to be antagonistic; but it is a sufficient reason for inviting the 
respectful attention of our readers to this remarkable book, that men thoroughly 
versed in natural science should have made the effort, and, at least to their own 
satisfaction, should have succeeded."—Guardian. 


ROSE TURQUAND. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 21s. 


“The tone of the book is pure and healthy throughout...,..The chief merit, 
however, is in the character of the heroine, which is drawn with a firm, clear 
touch, and is very noble, while thoroughly feminine, and not without a slight 
touch of humour.”—Academy. 

“ Rosé Turquand is a noble heroine, and the story of her sufferings and of 
her sacrifice is most touching. The tone of the book is very noble, the ideal of 
its author is very grand.”—Standard. 


PRIMER of LOGIC. By W. Srantzy Jevons, 


F.B.S., Professor of Logic in Owens College, Manchester. 18mo,1s. (SCIENCE 
PRIMERS, Edited by Professors HuxLEY, Roscog,and STEwaRtT.) [This day. 


CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES. I. Old Greek 


Life. By the Rev. J. P. MAHAFFY, M.A. 18mo, with Illustrations, 1s. (HIS- 
TORY PRIMERS, Edited by Jouy RICHARD GREEN.) This day. 


MAN in the IMAGE of GOD, and other Ser- 


mons. Preached in the Chapel of the Magdalen, Streatham, 1874-76. By H. 
G. Ropinson, M.A., Prebendary of York. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


SOME REASONS of OUR CHRISTIAN 


HOPE. Hulsean Lectures for 1875. By the Rev. E. T. VAUGHAN, M.A., Rector 
of Harpenden. Orown 8vo, 6s 6d. (This day. 


“Unquestionably an able and candid def: pted beliefs of 
Christianity.”"— Scotsman. 


POEMS by JOHN MOULTRIE. New Edition. 


In 2 vols. crown &vo, 7s each. 


Vol. I. MY BROTHER’S GRAVE, DREAM of LIFE, and other 
Poems. With Memoir by the Rey. Prebendary CoLERIDGE. 


Vol. II. LAYS of the ENGLISH CHURCH, and other Poems. With 
Notices of the Rectors of Rugby. By M.H. BLOXHAM,F.R.A.S. [This day. 


HE 4. CRICHTON’S ROMANCE, By 


Cc “ABEL R. COLERIDGE. Crown 8yo, 6s. [Newand Cheaper Edition, this day. 


By Extice Hopkins. 


of the 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


CLARENDON PRESS PUBLICATIONS, 


Now ready, Volume V., completing the Work. 


The NORMAN CONQUEST of ENGLAND: 


its Causes and its Results. By EDWARD A. Freeman, D.O.L, LL.D. The 

EFFECTS of the NORMAN CONQUEST. vo, 21s. 

Vols. L-If. The PRELIMINARY HISTORY and the REIGN of 
EADWARD the CONFESSOR. Second Edition. 8vo, 36s. 

Vol. Ill. The REIGN of HAROLD and the INTERREGNUM 
Second Edition. 8vo, 21s. . 

Vol. IV. The REIGN ‘of WILLIAM the CONQUEROR. 8yo, 21s, 


A MANUAL of COMPARATIVE PHILOLOGY, as applied 
to the Illustration of Greek and Latin Inflections. By T. L. PAPILLON, M.A. 
Fellow and Lecturer of New College, Oxford. Crown 8vo, 6s. (This day, 

“ The clearness of its general arrangement, the judgment shown in what is 
omitted as well as in what is given, and the fairness which marks the state. 
ment of rival theories, make it well fitted, on the whole, for the use of beginners 
in philology."—Academy. 


SOPHOCLES.—AJAX. Edited, with English Notes, &e., 
by Professor LEWIS CAMPBELL and E. ABBOTT, MA. 2s, [This day. 


SAKUNTALA: a Sanskrit Drama in Seven Acts. By KAnmAsa, 
The Deva-Nagari recension of the Text, edited, with Literal English Transla- 
tions of all the Metrical Passages, Schemes of the Metres, and Rotes, Critica) 
and Explanatory, by Moniek WILLIAMS, D.O.L., Boden Professor of Sanskrit, 
Oxford. 8vo, 21s. (Un a few days, 


ADDISON.—SELECTIONS from PAPERS contributed to 
the “SPECTATOR.” Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by T. ARyoxp, 
M.A. Extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 


BURKE.—THOUGHTS on the PRESENT DISCONTENTS: 
the Two Speeches on America. Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by E. J. 
PAYNE, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Second Edition, extra fcap. 8vo, 4s 6d. 

(This day. 
Oxford: Printed at the CLARENDON PRESS, and Published by 
MACMILLAN and OO., London, Publishers to the University. 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS, 


This day, in 2 vols. medium 8vo, Illustrated by ZWECKER, 42s. 
THE GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION 
OF ANIMALS. 


By ALFRED RUSSEL WALLACE. 


With a Study of the Relations of Living and Extinct Faunas, as Elucidating the 
Past Changes of the Earth's Surface. 


“A masterly oe to face the difficulties which beset any explanation of the 
strange and apparently capricious manner in which animal life is scattered over 
the world.”—Daily News. 

“ The non-scientific reader need have no fears of finding in these pages nothing 
but dry details suitable only for the student; on the contrary, the style is so flow- 
ing and the language so clear, tbat the work may be enjoyed by any person of 
ordinary education; whilst it must be read with attention by every one who is 
= of keeping up with the march of general knowledge in the present day." 








By the same Author. 


The MALAY ARCHIPELAGO; the Land of 


the Orang Utan and the Bird of Paradise. A Narrative of Travel, with Studies 
of Man and Nature. With Maps and numerous Illustrations. Fifth Edition, 


Crown 8vyo, 7s 6d. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a THEORY of 


NATURAL SELECTION. New Edition. Crown 8vo, 8s 6d. 





By the late Dr. Eadie. . 
The ENGLISH BIBLE: an External and 


Critical Examination of the Various English Translations of Scripture, 
with Remarks on the Need of Revising the English New Testament. 2 
vols. 8v0, 288. 

“An exceedingly interesting, very valuable, and in the main, accurate 
work.” —Church Quarterly Review. 

“ The United Presbyterian Church may well be proud of such a theologian 
as Dr. Eadie."—John Bull. 


THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
By W. Gifford Palgrave. 


“In the only important debate last session on our relations with Turkey, 
and in the course of which the threatening aspect of affairs in her Christian 
Provinces was earnestly insisted upon, nearly every speaker, official or 
other, quoted freely from the writings of Mr. Gifford Palgrave, as those of 
one who had a deeper insight into the Turkish character and Christian 
aspirations than any other on the subject.”—Letter to the Times, Jan.14, 1876 . 


ESSAYS on EASTERN QUESTIONS. §8yo, 10s 6d. 


A YEAR’S JOURNEY through CENTRAL and EASTERN 
ARABIA. With Map, &. Sixth Edition. Crown 8yo, 6s. 


TELEGRAPH and TRAVEL: a Narrative of 


the Formation and Development of Telegraphic Communication between Eng- 

land and India, with Notices of the Countries traversed by the Lines. By 

Colonel Sir FREDERICK GOLosMID, U.B., K.C.S.L., British Commissioner for 

Settlement of the Perso-Baluch Frontier (1870-71), and Arbitrator in the Perso- 

mg Boundary Question (1872-73). With numerous Illustrations and Maps. 
vO, 21s. 


The RUSSO-INDIAN QUESTION, Geographi- 


cally, Strategically, and Politically considered, with a Sketch of Central Asiatic 
Politics. By Captain F. FRENCH, F.R.G.S. With Map, 8vo, 7s 6d. 








MACMILLAN and CO., London. 
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